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OYAL ALBERT HALL.—WHIT MONDAY, 
at eight o’clock.—_GRAND OPERA CONCERT.—Malle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Campaoini, Signor 
Agnesi, and Signor Borella. At the Pianoforte, Mr. F. H. 
Cowen. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society. Conductor, Mr BARNBY. Boxes, £3 8s., £2 10s., 
£1 10s. ; stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; balcony, 8s. ; 5000 admissions at 
One Shilling. Tickets at Novello’ . Berners- street, and 
$5, Poultry ; the usual agents ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 





ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, ROYAL 
4 ALBERT HALL.—Director, Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAM ote = G, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDG 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE, 
Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, G.C.B., and 
The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR. 
THREE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES, SATUR- 
DAY, June 14th; Wednesday, June 18th; and Saturday, 
June 21st. Commencing at half-past two. 





OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—41, QUEEN 
J SQUARE, Bloomsbury.—The next Examination for 
ane: + a so mea on Thursday, June 26th. Examiners, 
Dr. , a er, and Mr, Charles E. Stephens. 
S dae may be had + application by enclosing 
stamp to R. LIMPUS, Hon. Sec. 





AR. CHARLES GARDNER'S NINTH AN- 
NUAL MORNING CONCERT, at the QUEEN'S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square, on SATURDAY, 
June 7th, at Three o’Clock. Mdme. Anna Regan-Schimon, 
Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss Marion Severn; Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. A. Stephens. Violin, Herr J. Ludwig; violon- 
cello, Herr Hugo Daubert ; pianoforte, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
Mr. Adclphe Schimon, and Mr. Charles Gardner. Stalls, half- 
aguinea; to admit three, one guinea; unreserved, 5s. Mr. 
Hall, at the Rooms ; L. Cock, 63, New Bond-street ; Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street; and of Mr. 
Charles Gardner, 3, Chilworth-street, Westbourne-terrace, W. 





N DLLE. LE BRUN’S MATINEE MUSICALE, 

at DUDLEY HOUSE, PARK LANE (by the kind per- 
mission of the Earl and Countess of Dudley), TUESDAY, 
June 8rd, 1873, at 3 o'clock. Mdlle. Gelmina Valdi, Mdme. 
Martorelli Garcia, Signor Gardoni, Signor Gustave Garcia. 
Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus ; violoncello, Herr Daubert ; piano- 


* forte, Mdile. Le Brua. Conductors, Prince Poniatowski, Signor 
Alberto Randegger. Tickets one guinea each, to be obtained of | FOLLOW ME GAILY - - . 


Malle. Le Brun, 47, Upper Gloucester-place, Dorset square, W. ; 
principal music-sellers ; and Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 5 
84, New Bond-street. 





N R. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 

CONCERT, MONDAY, June 9th.—FLORAL HALL, 
Covent Garden.—Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sebel Smeroschi, 
D'Angeri, Scalchi, Edith Wynne, and Albani; MM. Nicolini, 
Bettini, Faure, Ciampi. rei, Graziani, ‘and Bagagiolo. 
Violin, "Mdme. Norman- Neruda; violoncello, M. Paque ; viola, 
M. Waefelghem ; harp, Mr. Aptommas ; noforte, Mr. Kuhe. 
Conductors, MM. Vianesi, Bevignani, Sir J ulins Benedict. 





4 R. BRINLEY RICHARDS has the honour to 
announce his VONCERT at the HANOVER SQUARE 

ROOMS, THURSDAY EVENING, June12th. Particulars will 
be duly announced.—6, St. Mary Abbott’s-terrace, Kensington. 





UER.—This eminent VIOLINIST, from St. 
Petersbu and M. DUVERNOY (third time), are 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANZ ABT. 
8. d, 
ROSE OF ROSES - . : 3 0 
THE SONG OF LOVE - . - 3 0 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - - 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - ers 3 0 
THE CONFESSION - . om 3 0 


HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WANDERER =- - - 30 
The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD .- : 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS - 


oO © WO Ws 
0000 OF 


OVER THE OCEAN - + : ° 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


a. d. 
THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song) - 3 0 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER.- . ° 3 0 
ANGEL MUSIC - - - - - 40 


THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 
VOICE - - - : : ° 


° 


engaged TUESDAY, JUNE 10th, at the FIFTH MUSICAL|Q LET ME SLEEP - - - - 8 0 


UNION.—J. Eta. 





EADING AT SIGHT.—Musical Cards, for 


Learning to Read Music quickly at Sight. Invaluable to 


all teachers of wusic. Post free for 25 stamps. 
OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 


pA Song (‘Second —— air.” — st one t 

same as a Four- Song, new 
mata; free Dy pe wr No paral! an'e| KATIE MY QUEEN- - - - 
popularity of this simple hymn."’—Vide 


HIMING MAY BELLS. Nocturne. Composed 
for the Pianoforte by F. V. KORNATZKI. “A graceful 
ede coe trifle, effect aimed at being produced by a 


edition, 4to. ; free b four stamps. 
found to the Sis 
“Graphic.” 


ios. It is not at all difficult.”— 


ngement of 
Orch y post for 18 stamps. 


vi ide * “Orchestra.” 3s., 


OME sieiaponain. A Choice ~’ h 
Ma arranged Pianoforte — 
WILLIA Aw tEWOo = ‘ 


— 
No. 1. 


oa 2. Tae FLoweR Sasesanes. 
“As pleasing uets young pe 
the same time to malar — 

the little before us. 


broughout. Moreover, they are 


fi 
lang.”Vide Orchestra. 
8s. each ; free by post at half-price in stamps. 


London ; Ropeat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-strect, 


rformers, linked at 
—o be better than 


thir nonin rendered fay te ndonton of th re HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ferable 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


THE OFT-TOLD TALE - : . 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D) =. 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection)- - 


_ - bh be 
o© 0 0 Of 





PUBLISHED BY 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign ‘Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct Tee pon with all the 
——— Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for eaching or Practising. 
eng merican Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds mao of 
gh ee b re ay ne on Sale or Hire.— 
» - ree doors 
3084, | Oxford- vatreet, London, W 7 
T™ LONDON GLEE and and MADRIGAL U} UNION 
PO gy 1859)—Miss J. Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler, wi!l give their THIRD 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT, at St. George's 
June 5. Solo Pianist—Mdme, Kate Roberts. Tickets of Mr. 
— pny some tines sad /- t's-park; at Mr. 
ell’a Roy: Bond-street; and’ Austin's 
cca Stalls, 6s ; reserved 


r. 


Ticket-office, 16, Pi seats 
balcony, 2s. ; back, 1s =e; 


IR W. STERNDALE BENNETTS 
NEW SONA 

In four movements, entitled oT MAID we ORLEANS,” 
will (with the kind tion of the Comp performed by 
MISS CHANNELL, of the Ro Keadem ve Music, 
MADAME REBECCA JEWELL’S EVENING ‘CONCERT, 
Hanover Square Rooms, SATURDAY, MAY 81st 

The above SONATA is now published, co. 10s, 6d., bi 
Lampoan Cock, 68, New Bond-street, : 7 P 


A PROFESSOR of MUSIC, residing in a large 
Provincial Town, close to the Sea, requires a Partner. 
The gentleman wishing to j>in him must be an excellent pianist, 
a sound musician, and competent to teach singing, harmony, 
and composition, The — is of twenty years’ standing, 
and is increasing year by y Address ‘‘ Beethoven,” care of 
Messrs. Metzler & Co., a at Marlborough-street, London, w. 


Just published, in crown 8yo,, price 1s, 6d, 


A MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC for USE in 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ A few words on the Anglican t,” &e, 
Also, b ‘the same Author, price 6d, ‘‘ MUSIC and SOL FA 
SYSTEMS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, " forming a Plea 
for legitimate Musical Instruction in Schools, 


London : Gnonas PuiLir and Son, $2, Fleet-street. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 


The followi ome be been composed, and the soy 
selected Me Go NOD. ‘aaring his residence in Knglan 
Each song LF ~ signature, 
BION DINA- 
ITALIAN WORDS BY G. ZAFFIRA, 
HA QUALCHE TEMPO, Prologue, 























No.1. BIONDINA BELLA 

Ne 2 SOTTO UN CAPPELLO ROSA. 
No.3. LE LABBRA ELLA COMPOSE, 
No. 4. E STATL ALQUANTO. 

No.5. HO MESSO NUOVE CORDE. 
No. 6, 8E COME 10 SON PORTA. 

No. 7. SIAM ITI L’ ALTRO GIORNO, 
No.8, E LE CAMPAN 

No.9. ELLA E MALATA 


No, 10, IER FU Se Re 

No. 11, L’ HO ee ee 

No, 12. HO SEMPR 
THE EP: 


ENGLISH WORDS BY MISS HORACE SMITH. 
OH, FAIREST MAIDEN. (Biondina Bella). 
HOW FAIR SHE LOOKED. (Sotto un capello rosa’ 
WITH SWEET AND GENTLE SMILE, (Le iabbra ella 


compose). 
I PINED IN SILENCE. (EF stati alquanto), 
ONCE MORE I TUNE MY LUTE. (Se sete Onene corde), 
IF I, THY HUMBLE BARD. (Se come io son poeta), 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





FAVOURITE SONGS AND DUET. 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 4s. 
BLESSED 18 THE MAN, (lst .) Duet for Soprano and 


Contralt>, 4s. 
FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. (Heureux sera le jour.) 4s, 
HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. 

LE + A er To The ge hs gay written to 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE aE MAYING. | mg » a A with 
lib. accom poopeprainet & for Harmonium and Viola. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS, In B flat and D ta, with 

ad. lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin. 
ALL PORRIGX RIGHTS IN THE ABOVE ARB RESERVED, 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 





Dp: STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.-- 
affections of ‘< mg A vie tie ate ote 
gern hota nies arated i eer 
fully eatablish its great virtues. No vi or 














Losenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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she ~ “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ......cccecesecccceccecececccseneeece . 40 
With photograph of H.M.S. “Galatea” ......cceceeeeee 5 O 
Arranced as Pianoforte Duct ..........eccecesssereeeee 5 O 
‘Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel ¢@ 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts... ....ccccccccccceccsccccssece 10 6 
Ditto, for Septett 7 6 


London: J. 


° Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 


4e nin nga 


B. Caamin & Co., 201, Regeut-atreet, W. 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Jdylle pour Piano, 


4a. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
da. 
London: J. B. Caawer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, 80 as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
‘Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circamstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d,; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, 
instructive.”—Church Review, 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ Au Object in Life,” “‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28.; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 28. 9d. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.”""—Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
**The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 
* Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d, 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.”—Chuch Times, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 6d., by 

Post 8a. Od. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are come 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to sce 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively."’—Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s, 64,; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouyué's charming stories.”—Guardian, 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J.B. BENNETT, 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising geveration what it did for the passing 
one, viz, give them such explanations of the Prayer Fook as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instracted children.”—Church Times, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. FE. ITEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5a.; by Post 5a. 6d. 

**We heartily recomme.d this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Berks. By Author of “ Cousia Eustace,” &c. Three Vols, 
(eeparated), each 8s, G4. ; by Port 3a, 10d, 

“Too popular to noed more than passing wention. They are 
full of soued, wholesone teachiog."—Guardian 

tri faketehes from real life; and most amongst the poor. 

Thore ts a steong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throu shout.” Churchman, 


Interesting and 


J.T. MAYES, LYALL PLACK, BATON SQUARK; ayp 4, 
HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 


and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tuomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


_—_ 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 








LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
| 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s | 


ae 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits, 





OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., Sve. 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the y 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., Sro, 14s, & 


V ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelvein America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 





Mesteat RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 











VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON. 


oO: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 








T ONDON’S HEART. 


FARJEON. 3 vols. 


By B. L. 
HE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT. 
A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols. 











ADY MAY'S INTENTIONS, By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


M* LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 


of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 




















URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


Stories. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd." 
2 vols, 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Ixstruction Gratis. 





Tllustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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COQUETTE. 





Our love-tide joys are over, 
But love-tide hath been sweet, 
Now have we bitter parting, 
We never more may meet: 
A kiss, a kiss, my darling, 
A kiss, my own Coquette ; 
We'll kiss ere we are parted, 
We'll part and we'll forget. 


O weep not, weep not, darling, 
For time shall comfort bring, 
And other hearts shall love tlice 
While other lips shall sing: 
“A kiss, a kiss, my darling, 
A kiss, my own Coquette, 
We'll kiss ere we are parted, 
We'll part and we'll forget.” 


But if there come hereafter 

A passing thought for me, 
Xemember then the song, love, 
That now I make to thee :— 
“A kiss, a kiss, my darling, 

A kiss, my own Coquette, 

We'll kiss ere we are parted, 
We'll part and we'll forget.” 

Gorpon CAMPBELL. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Hans yon Biilow gives a pianoforte recital in 
Manchester to-night. 





Mr. C. Dillon commenced a short engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Monday last, the 
pieces given during the week including “ Zhe Mer- 
chant of Venice” and ‘* Don Cesar de Bazan.” 

A concert was given in the small concert-room, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday last by 
Malle. Kuhn, who was assisted by Mdlle. Michiels 
piano, Herr Bauer-Keller violin, and Mons. Levie 
violoncello, Miss Jessie Bond was the vocalist. 





At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Miss Julia 
Matthews is again drawing large audiences, she is as 
fascinating as ever, particularly in her favourite réle 
of the Grand Duchess. She is well supported by Mr. 
Stoyle, the Paynes, Mdlle. Esta, and the rest of the 
company. 





The New Queen’s (Manchester)- company pre- 
sented a new dramatize] version of ‘‘ Eugene Aram” 
on Monday last, and have continued 41s performances 
every night. The greatest attractions however, havo 
been the Terpsichorean efforts of the Colonna Troupe, 
whose Parisian quadrille brings down the house 
nightly. 





Mr. H. Loraine has been fulfilling a successful 
engagement this week in the great metropolis of the 
North, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The local press are 
unanimous in praise of his performance of the King 
in the play of ‘* Charles the First,” which, in conse- 
quence of its great success, has been played every 
evening during the past week. 





English opera is shortly to have a chance at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. It is rumoured that 
Mr, Saker will give a series of performances with a 
completeness never before attempted in the provinces, 
and that engagements have been made with 
Mesdames Parepa-Rosa and Florence Lancia, 
Messrs, Santley and Foli, and other well-known 
artists. 





Mr. Charles Hallé gave a pianoforte recital in the 
small concert-room, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 
Saturday afternoon last. The beautiful room was 
crowded with a large and fashionable audience, 
notwithstanding Mr. Best's organ recital in the great 
hall at the same time. It is hoped that the Liver- 
pool musical public will have many such treats 
during the summer season, 





Mr. Toole and his “selected London company” 





ter at the Prince’s Theatre last Monday. The pieces 
given have been ** Sweethearts and Wives,” “ Off the 
Line,” “ Wizard of the Wilderness,” “ Dot,” and 
“ The Clockmaker’s Hat.” The attendance has been | 
good and appreciative, showing that Mr. Toole’s 
powers are still at their best in the public’s mind. 





English opera has had a twelve nights’ run at 
the Amphitheatre, Liverpool. ‘“ Maritana,” “Bohe- 
mian Girl,” “Il Trovatore,” “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” ‘ Faust,” ‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Martha,” “ Un| 


performed with Miss Mariani and Miss Annetta 
Zuliani prime donne, Miss Palmer contralto, Mr. 
W. Parkinson tenor, and Mr. C. Durand baritone. 
Conductor Mr. J. W. Pew. 





Mr. R. Sharpe gave an organ recital at All Saints’ | 
Church, Southampton, on Wednesday afternoon | 
last week. Some well-chosen pieces were played, 
including a ‘Marche Religieuse,’ Guilmant; 
“Andante Religieuse,” and ‘ Allegretto,” by Men- 
delssohn; Fugue, G minor, Bach; Fantasia, by 
Lux, on the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn; ‘ Andante 
con moto,” Guilmant. A lady vocalist, a pupil of | 
Mr. Sharpe, sang Handel's “I know that my} 
Redeemer liveth.” The Hallelujah Chorus was the | 
final piece of this very successful recital. | 








The Cambridge Amateur Musical Society gave a 
performance of Mr. Henry Smart’s cantata, ‘ 7'he 
Bride of Dunkerron,” on May 21st, before a large 
and brilliant audience. Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. O. Christian were the principal 
vocalists, and there was a miscellaneous selection 
afterwards. Mr. Christian, in his song ‘‘ Homeward 
Bound,” succeeded in drawing an encore, as did also 
Mr. F. Davis for his finely executed solos on the 
harp. Mr. H. J. Brown was the conductor, and the 
band was augmented by members of the band of the 
1st Life Guards. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. Toole has 
concluded his twelve nights’ engagement, and this 
week those great Liverpool favourites Miss Marie 
O’Berne and Mr. Edward Saker have again appeared 
after a visit to Dublin and Belfast. On Monday last 
Mr. E. H. Brooke the popular leading actor of the 
Alexandra, took his annual benefit, when a new play 
“Gustave” written by himself was performed. 
“ Sithors to Grind” was revived on Tuesday and 
following evenings with Mr. Saker and Miss O’Berne 
in their original characters. Miss O’Berne an- 
nounces her farewell benefit previous to a lengthened 
London engagement. 

The competition of the pupils of the National 
Institute of Music at Dublin was held on the 17th 
inst., at Messrs. Cramer’s rooms, the class-rooms at 
the Exhibition not being available. The judges 
were Mdme. Alvsleben, Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, and 
Mr. Bartolucci, who awarded the prizes in the 
classes for first soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
soloists—I1st prize, £5, and 2nd prize, £2 10z., in 
each class. The judges expressed themselves much 
pleased with the method of singing in which the 
pupils had been instructed, the winners in the 
soprano class especially evincing considerable talent 
as vocalists. 

The final concert for the season of the Amateur 
Musical and Dramatic Society, Dublin, was held at 
the Antient Coneert Rooms on Monday evening last, 
in aid of the funds of the Meath and City of Dublin 
hospitals. Their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant 
and Countess Spencer were present, and the room 
was crowded to the docrs. The program consisted 
principally of operatic selections, the solos ‘ Batti 
batti,” and “Ah non eredea,”’ with violoncello 
obbligato, ‘‘ Oh Ince di quest’ anima,” ‘Deh vieni 
alla finestra,” and ‘* Di provenza,” being particularly 
well given, as were also the duets, ‘La ci darem,” 
‘Qual mare qual terra,” (‘I Masnadieri”) ‘ Parigi 
o cara,” ‘Sull’ aria,” and “La dove prendi,” the 
trios “Solingo eranti misero,” (‘Zrnani") and 





made their first appearance this season in Manches- 





Ballo in Maschera,” and “ L' Africaine”’ have been + 


“Chi mi frena.” A song by the Countess Charlemont, 
“Alas,” a violoncello solo, ‘ Muzette” (Op. 24), 
Offenbach ; ‘Alice, where art thou,” and “ The 
Vagabond,” made up a charming program capitally 
gone through. 





OPERA. 


1T 


We commented last week on tho abiding charm 
of Mdme. Patti's Dinorah. Tho performance was 
repeated on Tuesday with a similar cast. On 
Monday we had “ Guglielmo Tell” at Covent 
Garden, and last night a first performance this 
season of “I! T'rovatore.’ Madame, Patti was the 
Leonora and brought to the part those high and 
intense qualifications which transform her at will 
from the lightest to the most dramatic of sopranos. 
Sig. Graziani putin a first appearance as Conte di Luna. 
The Manrico was Sig. Nicolini—much applauded. 

There is little to record concerning Her Majesty's 

opera. Mdme. Nilsson repeated an old success on 
Saturday when the opera at Drury Lane was 
‘Lucia.’ Her portraiture of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor is highly wrought and very dramatic, and 
the mad scene especially is worked out with 
abundant energy and intensity. Nothing could have 
been more passionate than her action in tearing off 
her bridal trappings; while vocally all was perfect 
from first to last. The frequent calls manifested 
the delight of a very full house. Sig. Fancelli made 
an effective Kdgardo as regards both singing and 
acting. His rendering of ‘* Fra poco” was particu- 
larly sweet and artistic. As Enrico Sig. Mendioroz 
again did well, and Sigg. Campobello and Rinaldini 
made up the chief cast. 
There had been a second appearance on Thursday 
of Malle. Valleria in Marta, and a noticeable im- 
provement, Her fine flexible voice was not this 
time impeded with nervousness: she sang sweetly, 
acted with spirit, and altogether created an excellent 
impression. It was a mistake however to sing the 
bissé “ Vergin rosa” in English, which language 
Mdlle. Valleria phrased badly. Sig. Campanini as 
Lionello sang with good dramatic force ; and a charm 
was lent to the opera by the recovery of Mdme. 
‘Trebelli, who was well enough to take the part of 
Nancy. Signor Agnesi was an admirable Plunkett, 
and Signor Borella an excellent Sir Tristan. The 
orchestral accompaniments were occasionally too 
loud. The choruses were uniformly good. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted. 

This week we have had “ Il Trovatore"’ (Malle. 
Titiens and Sig, Aramburo), ‘ Faust” (Mdme. 
Nilsson and M. Capoul), and a repetition of * La 
Favorita” with Malle. Titiens as Leonora. To- 
morrow @ treat is promised in ‘t Semiramide,” 








CONCERTS, 

At the fifth Philharmonic Concert on Monday 
evening Herr von Biilow played Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in G, and the vocalists were Malle, Ilma 
di Murska and Sig. Campanini. 

The opening of a palace in the North did not 
seem to exert any diminishing effect on the atten- 
dance at Saturday's Sydenham Concert. The room 
was full, even to the standing space. Though 
mainly an operatic concert, the performance was 
diversified last week as heretofore this season by an 
important instrumental work—that of Saturday 
having been the Italian Symphony. It was 
admirably performed and listened to with attention 
and gratification. Another instrumental feature 
was the playing of Mdme. Norman Neruda in a 
fantaisie by Vieuxtemps. The concert was opened 
with the overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” and concluded 
with the overture to ‘‘ La Gasza Ladra.” Voeally, 
the attractions were headed by Malle, Ilma di 
Murska, who sang in her most brilliant manner the 
Shadow Song from “' Dinorah" and “ O luce di quest’ 
anima.” Mdlle. Marie Roze in a new song by Myr. 
F. H. Cohen experienced some difficulty with the 
English verse. Sig. Araimburo exhibited good 
natural gifts in “ Ah si ben mio,” but also consider- 
able roughness of style. He has some fine upper 
notes but ho lacks polish, Sig. Medini made a 
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success in the Duke's 
** Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Herr von Biilow’s last recital was given on 
Thursday, at St. James’s Hall, and attracted a large 
audience. The program contained selections from 
Bach, Beethoven, Raff, uiszt, Chopin, and Schubert, 
with Liszt’s embellishments. The style of playing 
on which we have offered lengthy comment was 
again illustrated in a marked manner to the evident 
wonder and appreciation of Herr von Biilow’s 
audience. 


revengeful song from 


Malle. Bondy gave her annual morning concert on 
Saturday last at St. George’s Hall. The vocalists 
were Miss Arnim and Miss Jessie Royd. Instru- 
mentalists, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Bondy; Violin, Herr 
Josef Ludwig; Viola, Signor Zerbini; Violoncello, 
M. Vieuxtemps. Conductor, Mr. A. Barth. The 
program included Quartet, in A minor, Op. 43, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, Frederick 
Kiel ; Song, ‘ Son confusa Pastorella,’’ Miss Arnim ; 
Handel; Solos Piano, Prwludium and Fugue, in C 
sharp minor, Bach, “ Grillen,”’ Schumann, Etude, 
in G flat major, Chopin; Song, ‘‘ Lynette’s Song,” 
Miss Jessie Royd, L. Gray; Solo, Violoncello, 
** Romanza,” Donizetti; Sonata, in E flat major, 
Op. 81, Beethoven; Songs, ‘* Sonnenschein,” “ Ich 
grolle nicht,” Miss Arnim, Schumann ; Solo Violin, 
“Hungarian Dances,” Brahms-Joachim ; and Solo 
Piano, “ Erlkoenig,” Schubert-Liszt. The hall was 
filled by a fashionable and appreciative audience. 

Herr Ernst Pauer gave a very interesting morn- 

ng concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Mon- 

day. We subjoin the program: Concerto, in B flat 
for the organ, Herr E. Pauer, Handel; Aria for 
Alto, ‘‘Mein gliiubiges Herz,” Mdlle. Helene 
Arnim, Bach; Sonata in A major for Piano and 
Violin, Mdlle. Franziska Friese and Herr E. Pauer, 
Bach; Song, ‘* Evening Thoughts” (Abend Emp- 
findung), Signor G. Garcia, Mozart; Solo Piano, 
Gigue, Hesler, Romanza and Presto, Clementi, 
Polonaise, Op. 83, Beethoven, Herr E. Pauer; Aria, 
(‘‘ Freischiitz,") Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, Weber ; 
Solos Piano, Two Impromptus, Op. 124, Herr E. 
Pauer, Schubert; Solo Violin, Andante from Ninth 
Concerto, Mdlle. Friese, Spohr; Songs, ‘ Mond- 
nacht,"’ Schumann, “ Friihlingslied,’’ Mendelssohn, 
Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben ; Solos Piano, Scherzo, D 
minor, Op. 18, Mendelssohn, Fragment from 
** Humoreske,’’ Hunting Song, Schumann, Herr E. 
Pauer; Songs, ‘‘ Dans un bois solitaire,’’ Mozart, 
** Les Adieux,’’ Schubert, Signor Garcia; Duet for 
two Pianos, Impromptu on a Théme of Schumann’s 
** Manfred,” Malle. Zedtler and Herr E. Pauer, 
Reinecke. We need hardly say the concert was 
entirely successful. 








THEATRES. 





Mr. Charles Mathews returns to metropolitan 
work with no indication whatever of fatigue or 
waning power. He has resumed his appearances at 
the Gaiety this week, playing in Foote’s old farce of 
** The Liar” with all the former polish and smooth 
freedom of manner. The numerous shifts, pre- 
varications and downright falsehoods of Young 
Wilding are rattled off with an ease and felicity 
which lend an absolute charm to mendacity. Mr. 
Mathews is supported by Miss Rose Coghlan, Mr. A. 
Bishop, Mr. Vollaire, Mr. R. Soutar, and Mr. H. 
Leigh, and is honoured with a reception and a 
succession of applause nightly which illustrate the 
unfailing character of his popularity. Besides‘ The 
Liar” the favourite “ Patter versus Clatter” has 
contributed to the enjoyment of the audiences, 

Mdme. Arnould Plessy took her benefit on Satur- 
day, when the Princess’s was well attended to 
welcome her in the part of Mdme. Aubray, of which 
we have recorded her clever rendering. The other 
pieces were ‘‘ L'Autre Motif” a pretty little one-act 
comedietta, and the fourth act of “ Tartuffe,” in 
which Mdme. Plessy is seen at her best. She was 
again and again greeted with applause, with recalls 
and bouquets, and altogether enjoyed a very flattering 
demonstration, though not in excess of the merits 
of the performance. A little singing, recitation, and 
violin playing yaried the eyening which marked 


the departure of the highly accomplished French 
artist. 

Mr. Cave reoceupied the Marylebone Theatre on 
Saturday with all the prestige of a general marching 
back into the native territory which has for some 
time been held by the invader. After six years of 
shifting but genera] retrograde fortunes in its 
struggle towards gentility, the Marylebone Theatre 
has wisely given up the fight; it has abjured its 
affectation to be considered the artistic centre of St. 
John’s Wood ; it has yielded its fine name of ‘‘ the 
Royal Alfred,” clinging to the coat-tails of a Prince in 
its vain endeavour to gain honour ; and it is content 
to be known for what it used to be—a plain homely 
theatre for the delectation of Edgwareroadites and 
surrounding Marylebonians. Mr. Cave proved 
his knowledge of the local taste by putting on 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen” and filling his theatre. 
Moreover he cast the piece capitally, playing the 
hero himself to Miss Litton’s Kathleen and singing 
the traditional song which gives name to the piece. 
How pretty Miss Litton looked, and how winsomely 
she acted, may readily be imagined; and the 
prettiness and delicacy were by no means thrown 
away upon the rough customers of Church Street, 
Marylebone. If they cannot or will not support a 
desolately-genteel theatre, they can appreciate good 
acting, and they extolled Miss Litton quite as 
heartily and far more loudly than ever did a well- 
bred Haymarket audience. The rest of the cast 
included Miss Louisa Summers, Messrs. Weymark, 
Reardon and Fitzdavis ; and the general style of the 
performance was commendable. In the course of 
the evening Mr. Cave made a speech in which he 
declared his satisfaction in finding himself once 
more in his old quarters. 

The announcement that ‘‘ Sir Roger Tichborne, 
the Claimant,” would appear on the stage and 
address the audience, filled the Britannia Theatre 
to overflowing on Tuesday night; and curiosity was 
aroused to a high pitch in Hoxton High-street. 
Crowds of people had assembled on either side as 
far as Old Street; and as the brougham containing 
the Claimant passed he was cheered continuously 
until his arrival at the theatre, where a similar 
display of feeling was shown by the audience within. 
Preceding the Claimant’s appearance a drama, 
entitled the “ Rescue of the Orphans,” was enacted, 
towards the close of which, and when the heroine, 
in alluding to the villain of the piece, asserts that 
he would “rob me of that which is right,” the 
applause was intense. The curtain afterwards rose 
exposing a “ flat,’ two chairs and a table, and the 
Claimant entered, followed by Mr. Whalley, M.P. 
The cheering, which was very great, having sub- 
sided, the Claimant thanked those present for their 
kindness, and added :—‘ In the critical position in 
which Iam placed you will not, I am sure, expect 
me to make a speech, therefore I beg to introduce 
to you my friend Mr. Whalley, M.P., who will 
address you.”” Mr. Whalley referred to the engage- 
ment entered into with the several managers for the 
Claimant simply to read the official documents 
having reference to his application to the Govern- 
ment for aid. ‘I am anxious,” he said, “that the 
man who sits there before you should have a fair 
trial. I call him no name.” The reply of Mr. 
Bruce, already published, was then read, and after 
an appeal for aid in bringing forward witnesses 
(more than 500, it was stated), the Claimant again 
thanked the audience, and expressed a hope they 
would not form any opinion of the case till they 
had heard the end of it. A similar form was after- 
wards gone through at the Pavilion Theatre, where 
the audience were literally packed, and where 
shouts of ‘“ Bravo, Tichborne,”’ ‘* We won’t see him 
lost,” &c., greeted the Claimant’s appearance. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





An amusing parody on the Spiritist séances, and 
every whit as clever as the Spiritistic illusions them- 
selves, was on Monday introduced to the public at 
Exeter Hall and on Wednesday at the Alexandra 
Palace, by Herr Dobler. Herr Dobler is not a hum- 
bug, like the mediums, precisely hecause his avowed 
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intention is to humbug his audience. What the 
table-rappers pretend to effect with supernatural 
confederacy, Herr Dobler effects alone, but with 
admitted deception. He inaugurates his séance by 
selecting two gentlemen from among the audience to 
act as committee of investigation: Dialectical Society 
in miniature. Then he causes the gas to be turned 
out, and keeps his audience for two minutes in pro- 
found darkness. Upon the gas being relighted, he is 
discovered securely bound to a chair with a rope— 
bound at the knees, bound at the ankles, and with 
his hands tied tightly behind him. The committes 
on Monday having reported that the fastenings were 
of a very decided character, darkness was again re. 
sorted to. A bell and a tambourine, which until 
then had been quietly lying on a table upon the 
platform, at once began to give forth discordant 
sounds, and finally took rambling excursions into 
mid-air, phosphorus having been placed upon them 
to indicate their course to the audience. The gas 
was then lighted, and Herr Dobler was seen to be 
firmly bound hand and foot as before. He next 
borrowed a light overcoat from one of the audience, 
and in the darkness slipped it on with marvellous 
rapidity, still remaining tightly corded. With the 
same rapidity the coat was taken off and returned to 
its owner, Herr Dobler being to all appearance hope- 
lessly incapable of this effort. Then a lady's mut 
was violently taken from one of the committee, and 
instantly found, light being admitted, to be on Herr 
Dobler’s arm. Next, one of the committee found it 
transferred to his own, accompanied by the presence 
of a “spirit hand.” As a further experiment one of 
the committee sat opposite Herr Dobler, with his 
hands on Herr Dobler’s knees, and their feet touch. 
ing. While in this position his whiskers were pulled, 
and the tambourine was placed upon his head, the 
Wizard, as the gentleman afterwards explained, ap. 
pearing all this time to be motionless. Finally the 
Wizard released himself from his bonds during a few 
minutes of darkness, some flour with which he had 
previously filled his hands remaining undisturbed in 
the process. The feats are very cleverly performed, 
being openly avowed bits of sleight of hand. All 
credulous people disposed to think of Spiritism that 
‘there may be something in it,” should take the 
mental tonic of a visit to Herr Dobler. 


The new dramatic entertainment at the Galleryof 
Illustration, entitled ‘‘ Wildred’s Well,” is a comedy 
of complication resulting in some amusing knots. 
The writing is by Mr. Burnand and the music by 
Mr. German Reed. A single scene—that of the 
lawn before an hotel—introduces us to various 
occupants, among whom are a middle-aged widov, 
Mrs. Willington, her step-daughter Miss Byngley, 
an elderly baronet, Sir Angelo Ladbrooke and 4 
lawyer, Mr. Podder. The baronet is in love with 
the young lady, and the lawyer has designs on the 
widow ; but the baronet’s love-making is confided by 
proxy to his legal adviser who is instructed to sound 
the step-mother, and he effects this business in such 
a mysterious manner that his intervention is taken to 
imply a proposal that Sir Angelo shall wed the mother 
and he himself the daughter. Mrs. Willington agrees 
to both mistaken requests, and the complication 
increases when Mr. Victor Marden, a former lover 
of Miss Byngley’s, turns up. This young gentleman 
is really the baronet’s son, who has been banished 
from home, but who has now distinguished himself 
at his University, and returns to claim recognition 
from his father. There is a good deal of misunder- 
standing as he first learns that his father is about 
to marry his true-love and then that the widow is 
the selected one; and it is in these situations that 
the fun of the piece is developed. The acting by 
Mrs. German Reed (the widow), Miss Fanny 
Holland (her step-daughter), Mr. A. Cecil (the 
baronet), Mr. Alfred Reed (Mr. Podder), and Mr. 
Corney Grain (the young lover) is full of spirit and 
vivacity, and the songs go well. Among the best 
musical numbers are a trio ‘‘ Marriage is a lottery,” 
a song, “Some ma’s and wives have history's 
praises,” and a quartet invoking Cupid. The piece 
is as well received as consorts with the staid audi- 
ence at the Gallery, where a smile goes as far a8 4 
roar of cacchination at other places, and a tap of the 
hands has the yalue of thunders of applause. 
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OPENING OF THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 


The Alexandra Palace, Maswell Hill, was opened to 
the public on Saturday last with little or no ceremony 
The public were admitted to the park as early as ten 
o'clock, and at twelve o’clock the discharge of a fen 
maroons announced that the doors were open, and ir 
a few minutes the building was thronged. Nothin; 
petter than a flower show in May could have bee: 
selected for a speciality on the day of opening. The 
large stands filled up the centre of the nave, anc 
made amends for the yet unfinished and half-fille: 
cases. By half-past twelve it became evident tha 
the opening would be a success, for even at that earl) 
hour a large number of persons were present, anc 
the nave began to get crowded. Upon ascending th« 
steps from the railway station the first attention o! 
visitors was naturally devoted to a general view of 
the building. Although its length is, of course. 
nothing to that of the Crystal Palace, yet the propor- 
tions are so good, the colours so delicately blended. 
and the general effect so admirable that most peopl 
were inclined to overrate its magnitude. It is an 
immense building, but in point of size it is small by 
the side of Sydenham ; compared with any other 
puilding, it is of huge dimensions indeed. In no 
manner was this more clearly shown than by the 
apparent size of the theatre. No performance took 
place on Saturday, but the drop scene was raised and 
avery pretty woodland scene, by Messrs. Grieve, was 
exhibited. Next to the generalaspect of the building, 
admiration was excited by the grand concert hall. 
formed by the central dome and transept. The 
superb organ, with its delicate tints, the harmony of 
the colouring, the designs of the dome, the immense 
area filled with seats, the statuary, and the flowers 
allcombined to make up a coup dail inferior only 
to that of the central transept of the Crystal Palace. 
At the foot of the column which supports the dome 
are eight statues. Four of them are by Brucciani, 
and represent the four quarters of the Globe. The 
other four are by Mr. J. Denham, R. A., and repre- 
sent Milton, Newton, Harvey, and Bentham. The 
effect of thus juxtaposing the philosophers each with 
a décolletée young lady is not alittle odd. At one 
o'clock the entertainments of the day began with an 
organ performance by Mr. Frederick Archer. His 
selection included an overture ‘‘ La Bayadere,” a 
march ** La Reine de Saba,” a selection from ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,” and, the overture to ‘‘ Zampa;” pieces 
well calculated to try the acoustic properties of the 
building. At three o’clock came the next feature of 
the day—that which took the place of an opening 
ceremonial, viz., a concert, under the direction of 
Sir Michael Costa, commencing with the National 
Anthem in chorus, followed by a miscellaneous se- 
lection of musi¢e by the united chorus of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and Her Majesty’s Opera. These 
anda band formed a total of 1000 performers, who 
executed the following program : 


Chorus, “ God save the Queen.” ed 
Overture, “ William Tell”.....+.ssese+seeee00 Rossini. 
Aria, “Che fard serza Euridice” (“Orfeo”)... Gliick. 
Malle. Maecvitz. 
Duo, “ Ai capricci della Sorte” (‘ Italiano in 
Ripaal™) sacccescteceaeee cece sccessscccedes 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Agnesi. 


Aria, “ Miei Rampolli” (‘‘ Cenerentola”)...... Rossini. 
Signor Borella. a et 
Duo, “ Sila Stanchezza” (“ Trovatore”)...... Verdi. 


Malle. Macvitz and Signor Campanini. 
Aria, “I will extol Thee” (“Eli”)..........+. Sir M. Costa. 
Malle. Nathalie Carola. 
Trio, “ Quai se ti sfugge” (“‘Lucrezia Borgia”) Donizetti. 
Malle. Titiens and Signori Campanini and Agnesi. 
Aria, ‘Or la sull’ onda” (“Il Giuramento ”).. Mercadante. 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 
Solo and Chorus, “Inflammatus” (* Stabat 
gt ee eseeses Rossini. 


Sir M. Costa. 


Madame Titiens. 
March and Chorus (“Naaman”) .....+é0+++s 
Solo, Madame Trebelli-Bettini. ; 
Aria, “ Sorgete ” (* Assedio di Corinth”)...... Rossini. 
Signor Agnesi. 

Quartetto, “Un di si ben” (“ Rigoletto”)...... Verdi. 

Malle. N. Carola, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signori 
Campanini and Agnesi. 
Aria, “Tl soave” (Niobe) ......-- vccccececece 
Madame Titiens. 

Duo, “ Si fiato” (“ Matrimonio Segreto”)...... 
4 Signori Agnesi and Borella. 
Aria,“ M'appari” (“ Marta”).....seses.sse008 Flotow. 

Signor Campanini. 
Duo, “ Dolce Consorto” (“Il Giuramento") .. Mercadante. 
Malle. Carola and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 
Trio and Chorus, “See the conquering hero 
comes” (‘Judas Maccabrous”) ..........+.. Handel. 
With the exception of the choruses and the in- 


stramental forti, none; of the forementioned music 


Pacini. 


Cimarosa. 








was well heard beyond the front seats of the audi- 


torium. It was a waste of vocal force. The open 
spaces which had been left behind and immediately 
on each side of the performers allowed half the 
music to float away and lose itself along the aisles, 
and the remainder was quite drowned in tho roar 
which confusedly arose from the crowd in the long 
nave. Then above was the dome, which also 
tbsorbed a large quantity of the sound, particularly 
is regards the ‘ strings.” In the opening overture, 
Rossini’s delicate passages were inaudible, and in 
he spirited, warlike strains to which the pastoral 
pening gives place only the louder instruments 
‘ould be plainly heard. The same defect spoiled 
he solos: Mdlle. Titiens alone sent her splendid 
oice through the desert space and over the hubbub 
f the noisy visitors. Mdlle. Carola exerted herself 
nobly, and won an encore from those near enough 
to appreciate her rendering of ‘I will extol thee;” 
and the “ Inflammatus” of Mdlle. Titiens was the 
real triumph over militant influences. It must be 
idmitted that the acoustic arrangements were very 
imperfect, and that the visitors were but indifferent 
patrons of music. They stumped up and down 
noisily, and chattered, and made sufficient uproar 
to complete what the auditory deficiencies of the 
place had commenced. 

When the concert was over a rush was mado to 
the refreshment rooms; and here again serious 
defects in the arrangements made themselves visible. 
The waiters seemed staggered with the demands 
made upon them. Nothing warm was procurable, 
and few things cold could be had save with the loss 
of lung-power, time and temper. In short the 
catering department was badly administered. Some 
of the hungry ones, baffled, retired among the 
flowers, which were arranged with consummate 
taste upon long stands extending down the whole 
length of the nave, excepting where crossed by the 
central transept. The great beauty of the arrange- 
ments consisted in the fact that instead of all being 
arranged in order from Class 1 to Class 70, they 
were set out with a view to effect. Next to bright 
masses of azaleas came the green of the ferns. In 
this way variety was given, and the picturesque 
effect was immensely increased. The flowers were 
divided into 70 classes, the prizes amounting to over 
£1200, so that it is no wonder that the very best of 
everything was sent up to be exhibited. The 
azaleas were superb, the roses few in number, but, 
backward as is the season, perfect in shape, growth, 
and blossom; the geranium dazzling masses of 
colour; the calceolarias remarkably fine; the 
ericas lovely in colour and in the size of the 
waxy looking blossoms. The orchids were most 
attractive in their quaint and delicate shapes and 
hues. Altogether the show was wonderfully good. 
The naves and transepts were also graced with 
many casts from sculpture; and the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, the Diana and Fawn, the Discobuli, the 
Venus de Medici, the Venus of Milo, the tinted 
Venus of Gibson, Canova’s Graces, Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury (a figure worthy to rank with the master- 
pieces of ancient Greece), and other well-known 
productions, including a great many portrait busts, 
were to be seen at not unfrequent intervals. A 
number of model cottages and landscapes, illustrative 
of national life and costume in Lapland, Norway, 
Sweden, Bretagne, Russia, China, &c., also helped 
to furnish the interspaces of the edifice, and to amuse 
the visitors. These, and the National Loan collec- 
tion of English china and pottery, the various 
objects of art and industry contributed by the several 
exhibitors, and the pretty trifles in the numerous 
bazaars, sufficiently redeemed the Alexandra Palace 
on its inaugural day from any charge of barrenness. 
Not least among the permanent attractions of the 
Palace are the picture galleries.. Here are exhibited 
a really fine collection of paintings, which have been 
lent by their owners. Here, among many others, is 


Turner’s ‘‘ Ruysdach,” Stanfield’s “ Ischia,” Elmore’s 
‘“* Tuileries,” Ansdell’s ‘“‘Two Donkeys,” Faed’s 
“Orange Girl,” and “‘ The Despair of Eve,” Ward’s 
‘‘ Marie Antoinette in Paris,” David Roberts’s “St. 
Paul’s from Blackfriars,” Millais’s ‘‘The Minuet,” 
Redmayne’s “ Eugene Aram,” Linnell’s ‘ Collecting 
Stock,” Solomon's “ Waiting for the Verdict’ and 





—_. 


** Aequittal,” Cope’s ‘ Night Alarm,” and a “ Portrait 
of Lady Mary Craven” by Sir F. Grant. Thus it 
will be seen that the directors have been fortunate 
enough to have some real gems of English art 
entrusted to their care. In the third gallery is a 
collection for the most part belonging to one gentle- 
man, and including Cattermole’s “ Old English 
Hospitality,” and “ Shakespeare reciting his first 
Sonnet.” It is very rich in water-colours, including 
thirty examples by David Cox, and sixteen Turners, 
and specimens of Prout, Haig, Harding, and others. 
Altogether the picture gallery is likely to be a great 
attraction to the building. 

On tho whole the Alexandra Palace will, when 
obvious mistakes have been corrected, fairly fulfil 
the objects for which it was designed. It will not to 
any damaging extent rival the Crystal Palace, 
although it has drawn off the Licensed Victuallers 
and the Dramatic College Féte for this year, But 
the masses patronising the Alexandra Palace are 
likely to be drawn from a different order from those 
who form the visitors at the Sydenham glass-house. 
They will be supplied by the East and North and 
North-East, whereas Sydenham derives its patrons 
chiefly from the West and South-West and South. 
The difference was exemplified on Saturday in the 
bearing of the visitors as compared with the bearing 
of the Crystal Palace frequenters. Ofcourse Muswell 
Hill will also attract a good number of those who 
habituate the Crystal Palace, and who will go out of 
curiosity and to enjoy the charm of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. And herein they will be fully 
delighted ; for anything prettier than the scenery of 
the Park and its environs would not easily be found 
around London. 





MACREADY’S TEMPERAMENT. 

The deata of Macready has not been followed with 
the flood of anecdote and illustration which often 
breaks forth on the passing away of an eminent actor. 
In this instance the paucity of stories relating to 
Macready arises mainly from the man’s reticence 
and pride. He talked little about himself; scarcely 
went into society ; and maintained a reserve whose 
strictness was rarely infringed. An instance of his 
modesty, and one testifying also to his high 
personal courage, found its way into the Birmingham 
prints at the time of its occurrence, half a century 
ago, when Macready was a resident member of the 
company in the capital of the midland counties, and 
had no fame that was not local. Returning home 
from the theatre one night after his duties there, 
Macready passed a house in a poor neighbourhood, 
which was declared to be on fire. While the smoke 
and flames ascended, a cry arose from the multitude 
on the spot that there was a child asleep in one of 
the upper stories, but no one attempted its deliver- 
ance. Seeing that the life of the helpless creature 
was likely to be sacrificed unless prompt aid was 
forthcoming, the representative of Coriolanus, 
Virginius, Richelieu, and scores of fearless spirits, 
instantly doffed his coat, which he gave in charge to 
a bystander, and rushing bravely into the doomed 
dwelling, returned in a few minutes bearing, to the 
surprise and delight of the spectators, the almost 
suffocated infant. Nobody knew him — nobody 
could tell where he was to be found; and the event, 
like the affair of the, legacy, would probably have 
been for ever concealed, had not the holder of the 
hero’s coat proved a thief, who made off with the 
fashionable garment the moment the owner rushed 
forward on his errand of mercy. In this condition, 
the man who simulated passion on the stage with 
such wonderful power quietly returned coatless near 
midnight to his own hearth. An act so noble, 
succeeded by a theft so disgraceful, found its way 
into the Birmingham newspapers; and while the 
whole town was ringing with praise of the rescuer 
and calling for his name, public execration was 
directed against the mean thief. While public 
curiosity was at its height, the robber entered a 
pawnbroker’s shop in the town for the purpose of 
pledging his spoil. Happily, the person to whom it 
was tendered, having seen an account of the fire, ex- 
amined the coat minutely, and discovering some- 
thing to fix the ownership, detained the possessor of 
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the stolen property; and thus the good Samaritan, 
probably to his own surprise, stood revealed. 
Macready’s father, a manager and at one time an 
actor, was a severe disciplinarian, but a capital 
judge of acting; and probably the severe training to 
which his famous son was subjected in early life by 
his fastidious sire was one of the principal causes of 
that son's subsequent rise. When William Charles 
played in his father’s theatre, the manager always 
haunted the wings while his son occupied the stage. 
The young actor having finished a scene success- 
fully, and retired, the father expressed his delight 
in no stinted terms, and in a rich Irish brogue ; but 
when the case was otherwise, the reproof was usually 
conveyed in this manner, ‘Ah, holy Paul! do you 
call that acting?” Macready returned to the 
parental roof after fulfilling his first engagement in 
the United States, and the time of his arrival at 
home occurred during the forenoon, when his father's 
company were on the stage rehearsing, the manager's 
house adjoining the theatre. The younger Macready 
was then thirty-three, and his unsympathetic nature 
was painfully apparent on that occasion to all who 
were present. Macready pére naturally supposed, 
with even greater reason, that he would be sought 
immediately by and was 
prepared to hug him with Hibernian fervour, and 
give him a hearty welcome in presence of the 
members of his company; but the opportunity was 
not afforded by that son, who, when he arrived, 
coolly went upstairs to dr 


his distinguished son, 


s, and having made his 
toilet leisurely presented himself to the expectant 
company, and met his eager father with a formal 
bow, and, “I hope you are well, sir!”’ In later life 
Macready showed himself painfully fastidious. He 
made his valet wait at table in white kid gloves. 
He took extreme care of himself, and was most 
He dined at three, went 
to bed at four, and was called shortly before six to 
proceed to the theatre. It was this care of himself, 
and his abstemious habits, which enabled him to 
reach his eighty-first year. His reticence, his unde- 
monstrative manner, his regularity of life were all of 
apiece. He was in fact eminently a “ particular ” 
man, and he had the pettiness as well as the 
virtues incident to that cold correctness of character. 


methodical in his habits. 


Jealousy of smaller men was one of his failings. 
He created more original parts than any of his 
predecessors ; he made more money, and in every 
sense was more successful; yet he was always the 
reverse of popvlar with the members of his own 
profession: they always complained of his illiberal 
feeling towards them. Notwithstanding the distance 
regarded fortune, position, and 
education, from the humbler wearers of the sock 
and buskin, nothing annoyed him more than for any 
one of them, great or small, young or old, male or 
female, to secure the least applause while he was on 
the stage. Perhaps professional jealousy is too 
common in all professions, but a jealousy so canse- 
less and carried to such extreme limits was naturally 
held by his contemporaries, even in the highest 
flush of his greatness, to be something akin to 
meanness. The late John Vandenhoff, himself in 
many characters a glorious actor, wgs once asked at 
rehearsal, by a subordinate member of the company 
in which he was then “ starring,” how he wished 
the minor Thespian to conduct himself in a par- 
ticular scene, stating, at the same time, the manner 
in which Mr. Macready insisted on the * business ” 
being done. ‘The reply was characteristic of the 
largchearted man who made it. ‘Never mind,” 
said he, ‘‘ what Mr. Macready insisted on: play it 
in your own way—the way that will secure you most 
applause; for whatever adds to your success aids 
correspondingly my efforts.” This was the feeling 
of a genuine artist as well as a thorough gentleman. 


that removed him, as 





Mr. anp Mas. German Rey's Entenramurnt.— 
We are glad to find that Mr. and Mrs. German 
Teed will take advantage of our great national 
holiday next Monday, and give an extra morning 
representation at the Royal Gallery of Lilustration 
of their delightful entertainment, ‘‘ Mildred’s Well,” 
“Our Garden Party,” and “ Very Catching,” es- 
pecially as this is their final season at the Gallery, 
owing to the expiration of their tenancy, and the 
building being required for other purposes. 
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Red Cotton Nighteap Country; or, Turf and Towers. 
By Roprrr Browntxc. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1873. 

Mr. Browning does not improve as a poet with 
maturity. What he gains in power of suggestive- 
ness and concentration of thought he loses in that 
simple grandeur, that fitness and beauty which after 
all are the attributes of true poetry. The great 
poem should be like the great noble, the true-born 
prince—of a stately simplicity in character. Just 
as there are parvenus' who enhance their claims to 
a respect by a fussy importance, so there are poems 
which assert themselves through turgid thought and 
obscure expression, hoping to be thought magnificent 
in proportion as they are hard to understand. Other 
poems again are constructed upon the principle that 
the thought—the soul of expression—is all in all, 
and the mere beauty of diction, the flesh, the 
clothing, of little account. This principle is a false 
one; for the two should be held in perfect balance. 
A psychological enigma in verse is not a true poem. 
It may be cast in rhythmic form, and have lines of 
the requisite length ; but that does not make a poem 
of it. Nor does the highest poetry permit a constant 
warring of the mental elements, a crashing and 
tumult and regurgitation of ideas. It demands re- 
pose—nay more ; it demands that repose shall be its 
normal state, and excitement, profundity, or intricacy 
afford merely an occasional relief. Now Mr. Brown- 


| ing has forsaken the safe old rules and intensified 
| ° . . . 

| his former derelictions. His verse has become an 
|everlasting whirl 


and mingle of half-developed 
He never stops to think a thought out 
thoroughly, or to present it to the reader in its 
developed shape: he just suggests it ina frightful 
maze of other thought, and leaves it for some fresh 
one which has come trooping up from the Walpurgis- 
nacht of hisimagination. This ‘‘ Red Cotton Night- 
Cap Country” is of his latest style—a powerful 
analysis stuffed with metaphysical enigmas and piled 
with mountains of epithet. It is not so analytical, 
and therefore not so obscure, as ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,” or “ Fifine at the Tair.” It is more 
like ‘* The Ring and the Book”—a rechaufé of a 
criminal trial given at length with the Browning 
gloss upon it, and with wonderful groping and delving 
into the secretest recesses of human nature. We do 
not like it for two special reasons. In the first place 
the foundation-story is repulsive, and therefore 
opposed to what should be the spirit of poetry; 
secoudly the treatment is anti- poetic, being overladen 
with small detail and pre-raphaelite reproduction of 
imaginary frames of mind. Let us take the story 
first, which is founded on fact, and belongs to the 
record of the Parisian Courts in 1853. 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda in the book, Monsieur 
Antonio Mellerio in the real police report, was the 


ideas. 


the religious mania remained with occasional out- 
barsts of violence. Nevertheless Léonce contrived 
to learn curious accomplishments with hig mutilated 
arms, and could draw, shoot, and play music, He 
made several wills in favour of Clara, leaving her 
life interest in property to the amount of 1,350,000 
francs, which was to go at her death to a monastery, 
The end of Léonce Miranda was self-destruction. 
He threw himself from a high tower, crying that he 
saw angels and wished to join them. The fall killed 
him on the spot. 

It is on this story as it came out in a subsequent 
trial for the possession of the money brought by the 
heirs against the monastery, that Mr. Browning hag 
fashioned his poem. And why “ Red Cotton Night. 
cap Country”? Well, the poem is dedicated to Misg 
Thackeray, who once called Normandy “ White 
Cotton Night-cap Country,” from the prevalence of 
white coifs. Whereupon the poet, widening the 
application from Normandy to all France, exclaims 

White Cotton Night-cap Country: excellent! 
Why not Red Cotton Night-cap Country too? 
The redness of the symbolic cap being due to blood- 
shed and sanguinary tendencies generally. Naturally 
enough, the notion of night-caps sets Mr. Browning 
off on one of his discursive trots through all 
neighbouring domains. First of all on night-caps 

generally :— 
Old honest guardian of man’s head and hair 
Iu its elastic yet continuous, soft, 
No less persisting, cireumambient gripe, 
Night’s notice, life is respited from day ! 
Its form and fashion vary, suiting so 
Each seasonable want of youth and age. 
In infancy, the rosy naked ball 
Of brain, and that faint golden fluff it bears, 
Are smothered from disaster,—nurses know 
By what foam-fabric ; but when youth succeeds, 
The sterling value of the article 
Discards adornment, cap is cap henceforth 
Unfeathered by the futile row on row. 
Manhood strains hard a sturdy stocking-stuff 
O’er well-deserving head and ears: the cone 
Is tassel-tipt, commendably takes pride, 
Announcing workday done and wages pouched, 
, And liberty obtained to sleep, nay, snore. 
Next on particular nightcaps—historical night- 
caps :— 

And dare I doubt 
Some future enterprise shall give the world 





Quite as remarkable a Night-cap show ? 
| Methinks, we, arm-in-arm, that festal day, 
Pace the long range of relics shrined aright, 
Framed, glazed, each cushioned curiosity, 
| And so begin to smile and to inspect: 
| Pope’s sickly head-sustainment, damped with dews 
| Wrung from the all-unfair fight—such a frame— 
| Though doctor and the devil helped their best— 
| Fought such a world that, waiving doctor’s help, 
| Had the mean devil at its service too! 
Voltaire’s imperial velvet! Hogarth eyed 
The thumb-nail record of some alley-phiz, 
Then chucklingly clapped yonder cosiness 
On pate, and painted with true flesh and blood! 
Poor hectic Cowper’s soothing sarsnet-stripe !” 


son of a jeweller, and fell violently in love with a} And so we profit by the catalogue, 


woman of light life twenty-two years old. She had 
been married and separated from her husband, who 
was a rich tailor. Taking up with Miranda (we 


stick to the poet’s nomenclature), she remained | 


faithful to him for a number of years, and in all 
respects acted as his lawful wife. This went on 
until Miranda’s mother died—an event which seems 
to have smitten the young man with uncontrollable 
remorse. His physicians had declared of him that 
he was likely to go mad of love in youth and mad of 
superstition in his later years; for with respect to 
the last, he was an uncompromising Romanist. 
Both predictions were fulfilled. The death of his 
mother drove Léonce Miranda into melancholy in- 
sanity. Bidding farewell to Clara (as Mr. Browning 
calls her: her real name was Anna Debacker), he 
seized a casket containing her letters, and thrusting 
it with his hands into a glowing firegrate, held it 
there until the flames had burnt off his hands to 
the stumps. Of course the agony nearly killed him. 
For long his life trembled in the balance, and during 
this period the lady was seen by the family and 
arrangements were vainly proposed to separate her 
from Léonce. But she resisted all offers, and avow- 
ing that she did not desire his money but only his 
love, she persisted in remaining by his side. On 








| Somehow our smile subsiding more and more, 

Till we decline into but no! shut eyes 

And hurry past the shame uncoffined here, 

The hangman’s toilet! 

|Then a glimpse comes of Louis XVI. in his red 
nightcap, propitiating the mob, while young 
Buonaparte looks from the crowd contemptuously 





j 


n. 
| It is an incident of "Ninety-two, 
| And, twelve months since, the Commune had the 


sway. 
Therefore resolve that, after all the Whites 
Presented you, a solitary Red 
Shall pain us both, a minute and no more! 
Do not you see poor Louis pushed to front 
Of palace-window, in persuasion’s name, 
A spectacle above the howling mob 
Who tasted, as it were, with tiger-smack, 
The outstart, the first spirt of blood on brow, 
The Phrygian symbol, the new crown of thorns, 
The Cap of Freedom? See the feeble mirth 
At odds with that half-purpose to be strong 
And merely patient under misery ! 
And note the ejaculation, ground so hard 
Between his teeth, that only God could bear, 
As the lean pale proud insignificance 
With the sharp-featured liver-worried stare 
Out of the two grey points that did him stead 
And passed their eagle owner to the front 
Better than his mob-elbowed undersize,— 





his recovery she regained all her old influence; but 


The Corsican lieutenant commented 
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‘Had I but one good regiment of my own, 

How soon should volleys to the due amount 

Lay stiff upon the street-flags this canaille ! 

As for the droll there, he that plays the king 

And screws out smile with a Red night-cap on, 

He's done for! somebody must take his place. 

For sixty-eight mortal pages the disquisition upon 
nightcaps goes on; until at last the poet pulls 
himself together, and presents Miss Thackeray with 
a “bit of red” in the story which we haye above 
quoted. 

This son and heir then of the jeweller, 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda, at his birth, 

Mixed the Castilian passionate blind blood 

With answerable gush, his mother’s gift, 

Of spirit, French and critical and cold. 

Such mixture makes a battle in the brain, 

Ending as faith or doubt gets uppermost ; 

Then will has way a moment, but no more, 

So nicely-balanced are the adverse strengths, 

And victory entails reverse next time. 

An ignorant man was Léonce regarding doubts of 
creed: a blind, thoughtless holder of the ancient 
faith. A big man, physically. 

Tall, long-limbed, shoulder right and shoulder left, 
And ’twixt acromia such a latitude, 

Black heaps of hair on head, and blacker bush 

O'er rioting chin, cheek and throat and chest. 

The poet’s picture of Clara or Anna, here called 
Madame Miranda, is subtly drawn—oversubtle for 
a poem, though not for a metaphysical treatise. 


Lin the morning strolled this way, as oft, 

And stood at entry of the avenue. 

When, out from that first garden-gate, we gazed 

Upon and through, a small procession swept— 

Madame Miranda with attendants five. 

First, of herself: she wore a soft and white 

Engaging dress, with velvet stripes and squares 

Severely black, yet scarce discouraging : 

Fresh Paris manufacture! (Vire’s would do? 

I doubt it, but confess my ignorance.) 

Her figure? somewhat small and darlinglike, 

Her face? well, singularly colourless, 

For first thing: which scarce suits a blonde, you 
know. 

Pretty you would not call her: though perhaps 

Attaining to the ends of prettiness 

And somewhat more, suppose enough of soul, 

Then she is forty full: you cannot judge 

What beauty was her portion at eighteen, 

The age she married at. So, colourless 

I stick to, and if featureless I add, 

Your notion grows completer: for although 

I noticed that her nose was aquiline, 

The whole effect amounts with me to—blank ! 

I never saw what I could less describe. 

The eyes, for instance, unforgetable 





as the diamond—* round and perfect as a star,” as 
Alexander Smith says. But Browning presents it in 
unsifted uncleansed ore. Take an example from a 
parallel between him and the other master-poet of 
the day—Tennyson. In this book oceurs a similar 
reflection to that engendered by Lancelot’s constancy 
to Guinivere—nimely by the constancy of Ltonce 
and Clara. Tennyson disposes of this anomalous 
truth, this fidelity to infidelity, in two lines: 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

Two lines—three antitheses only, and the couplet is 
perfect in both thought and form. Browning gets 
hold of the same idea and beats it out into eight 
lines of prosaic colloquialism. 

Truth Tsay, truth I mean: this love was true, 

And the rest happened by due consequence. 

By which we are to learn that there exists 

A falsish false, for truth’s inside the same, 

And truth that’s only half true, falsish truth. 

The better for both parties! folks may taunt 

That half your rock-built wall is rubble-heap : 
Answer them, half their flowery turf is stones ! 

The difference of the two styles could not be more 
marked. And yet with all this, the greatness of | 
Browning, when he chooses to practise self-restraint, 
is incontrovertible. 

But the present poem is not a fine one. It has) 
fine passages, but they are as waifs on an ocean of | 
disquisition and dissertation. One of the most dra- 
matic bits is the description of Miranda's self-sacri- 
fice ; but this is horrible, and the “brutality” of the | 
scene sends us shuddering away. The last two lines | 
verily reek of the charnel-house. In an access of | 
religions melancholia the miserable wretch seized the 
coffer, we are told, and 

Grasping cither side 
By its convenient handle, plunged the whole— 
Letters and coffer and both hands to boot, 
Into the burning grate and held them there. 
‘Burn, burn and purify my past!” said he, 
| Calmly, as if he felt no pain at all. 





In vain they pulied him from the torture-place : 

The strong man, with the soul of tenfold strength, 

Broke from their clutch: and there again smiled he, 

The miscrable hands re-bathed in fire— 

Constant to that ejaculation, “ Burn, 

Burn, purify!” And when, combining force, 

They fairly dragged the victim out of reach 

Of further harm, he had no hands to hurt— 

Two horrible remains of right and left, 

** Whereof the bones, phalanges formerly, 

Carbonised, were still crackling with the flame.” 
The moral of this story of concupiscence and 





Which ought to be, are out of mind as sight. 

So far this is not very poetical, though it is no doubt 
powerful. As Browning proceeds he gets more pro- 
found, and the poetic element is merged altogether 
in the metaphysical. And that is essentially 
Browning's latest manner. 

Yet is there not conceivably a face, 

A set of wax-like features, blank at first, 

Which, as you bendingly grow warm above, 

Begins to take impressment from your breath ? 
Which, as your will itself were plastic here, 

Nor needed exercise of handicraft, 

From formless moulds itself to correspond 

With all you think and feel and are—in fine, 

Grows a new revelation of yourself, 

Who know now for the first time what you want? 
Here has been something that could wait awhile, 
Learn your requirement, nor take shape before, 

But, by adopting it, make palpable 

Your right to an importance of your own. 
Companions somehow were so slow to see! 

—Far delicater solace to conceit 

Than should some absolute and final face, 

Fit representative of soul inside, 

Summon you to surrender—in no way 

Your breath’s impressment, nor, in stranger's guise, 
Yourrelf{—or why of force to challenge you ? 

Why should your soul’s reflection rule yc ur soul ? 
(“You” means not you, nor me, nor ny one 
Framed, for a reason I shall keep suppressed, 

To rather want a master than a slave : 

The slavish still aspires to dominate !) 

8o, all I say is, that the face, to me 

One blurr of blank, might flash significance 

To who had seen his soul reflected there 

By that symmetric silvery phantom-like 

Figure, with other five processional. 

How enormously diffuse is this; how colloquial 
Withal, despite its metric form, with its parenthesis 


andad hominem style. ‘This diffuseness of Browning | almost every Hymnal in the United Kingdom, and 
The | united to choral music of more or less fitness have 
thought of a} oet should be as perfectly crystallised/ obtained considerable popularity. 


is a defect marring his many excellences. 


jmania, if moral it has, is that suicide is better than 
repentance. Mr. Browning holds Miranda’s last act | 
| —his self-slaughter from the tower—a rational act. 

| Hold a belief, you only half-believe, 

With all momentous issues either way,— 

And I advise you imitate this leap, 

Put faith to proof, be cured or killed at once ! 

Call you a man, killed through cutting cancer out, 
The worse for such an act of bravery? 

That's more than J know. In my estimate, 

Better lie prostrate on his turf at peace, 

Than, wistful, eye, from out the tent, the lower, 
Racked with a doubt ‘* Will going on bare knees 

All the way to the Ravissante and back, 

Saying my Ave Mary all the time, 

Somewhat excuse if I postpone my march ?” 

We take leave of this morbid story with some 
relief at quitting it. With all its power, it will not 
advance Mr. Browning's reputation. It is simply a 
great on-stride in a false direction. 





[Czzrny & Co.] 
Il Ritorno del Soldato. Parole di Francesco Mortinxo. 
Canzonetta. Musica di Bentnoxp Tours. 
Considerable care has evidently been taken with 
this song. The melody is taking and natural, and 
suits the verse well; much scope is given to the 
singer, especially when the key changes to the 
dominant, and a tasteful and spirited rendering is 
sure to have its effect on anaudience. The key is F, 
6-8 time, compass eleven notes Cto F. An edition is 
published with English words by W. C. Filby. 





Goppann & Co. 
Thy Will be done. Music by Cranies Gounon. 
Miss Elliott’s verses have occupied a place in 
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of this is due to the poetry than to the generally 
commonplace musie whieh has been fitted to it. 
At last, however, a great composer has taken the 
hymn in hand; and it is to be supposed M. Gounod 
has done his best possible. We need not say that 
his treatment is artistic, or that resources of his 
wrt are used with taste and power, but to us it seems 
he has mistaken altogether the meaning and inten- 
tion of the hymn. It would almost appear that a 
model for a melody, or perhaps even the melody 
itself had been furnished him, and that M. 
Gounod set to work to embellish and enhance its 
expression: the result seems to be eminently 
restlessness, whereas the sentiment of the verse is 
simply and essentially repose. Possibly M. Gounod 
may have intended this: and tried to indicate a 
struggle followed by a victory. This, however, is 
hardly the ‘position indicated by the poet. Apart 
from the words, the accompaniment is skilful, and 
the modulations effective, and the composition 
abounds in those touches which to a great extent 
make M. Gounod’s style. If M. Gounod intends to 
remain and work among us, we would recommend 
him to abstain from resetting words already appro- 
priated, and to cultivate rather “ fields and pastures 
new.” And he will do well to ignore suggestions 
from his English friends for his treatment of English 
subjects. 





[R, Cocxs & Co.]} 
“The Harp of Wales.” Part Song. 

Buixiey Ricnanps. 

‘A Boat Song.” For Four Voices. 

Brinteyx Ricwarps. 
Grand Fantasia on 

Brinuty Riciarps. 
New Welsh Fantasia. 

Rremanrps, 

There appears at the present time to be a more 
than usual run on the music of the Principality— 
caused in some measure possibly by the singing of 
Miss Edith Wynne, the artistie performances of Mr. 
John Thomas, Mr. Brinley Richards, and others. 
The republication of the “ Songs of Wales” in a 
popular and cheap form by Messrs. Cramer, doubt- 
less has also had some iniluence. The two part- 
songs and the former fantasia named above, are, we 
believe, to be performed at Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
approaching concert ; they will be welcomed both by 
those who know them, and those to whoim they are 
new, as exvellent of their kind, and more thun 
usually attractive. The new Welsh fantasia is 
equal to its predecessor in every respect, brilliant 


Music by 
Music by 


Welsh Airs. Composed by 


Composed by Buinury 


and melodious, making good use of the powers of 
the instrument, without any great difficulties for 
the player. Both the part-songs and fantasias are 


worthy the attention of all musical students. 








Ranxsrorp & Son. 

“When the Sun retires to rest.” Part Song. Words 
by Evwin Raneronp. Music by W. F. Tavtor, 
Simple and easy, with good melody aud not at all 

pretentious. It may be had for the usual quartet, 

or for equal voices. 





Beautiful Roses. Valse. Written, arranged, and 
partly composed by Micuars, Warson. 

This song-waltz is founded on Métra’s popular 
waltz ‘* Les Roses,” and displays some skill in its 
adaptation for the voice. As a means of display it 
is less objectionable and less exacting than most of 
its class; itis useless to complain now of such pieces 
coming into yogue. Key E flat, compass D to G 
eleven notes. 





{[Wernes & Co.) 
The Dream. Teomance pour piano. Par Antnor 
PoLINskt. 
Farewell. 
Poinskt. 
The above are two preity little sketebes, the 
themes well chosen and worked out ina manner at 
once popular and musicianly, There is no crowding 
of notes, nor strange progressions, nor astonishing 
tours de force; but simple and unaffected treatment 
of the subjects, within the reach of every player with 
good taste and sympathetic touch. They are not too 
long; and will be found both pleasing and im proy- 


Romance pour piano. Par Anrnys 











Certainly more’ 


ing to students. 
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SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by & 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 
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THE BEST POSITIONS 
yon ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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J. B, CRAMER AND CO-'S, 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year eo os ee ee oe 158. 6d. 
oo SCAT ee ee ee oe eo 
»» Quarter .. ee oe ee ~ 48. 
Payable in advance. 


a line (of eight words afterwards. 


| £2 2s fora Year. 


All Advertisemeuts must be paid in advance, 
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55, Kine Srreer, Recent Street, W. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
A reduction for a series. 


Professiona) Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted s ‘ : : 
|at 158. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; Diable” at the Princess’s Theatre in June. In this 


*.* Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 


Orrick For SuBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 


ed 
Romili, will also be performed, the exponents being 
Mdlle. Gelmina Valdi and Sig. Rizzelli. 

At the Leipsic Musical Congress a petition to the 
Government was agreed to for the establishment, in 
some central city of Germany, of a musical univer. 
sity, on the same basis as the philosophical and 
scientific universities. 





Our ridiculous Censor of Plays has now refused 
permission to M. Brasseur to play “La Beauté dy 


piece M. Brasseur plays fourteen different parts; 
but the Censor—after passing ‘‘ Tricoche et Cacolet” 
—vetoes this. On what grounds it would be hard 
to say. 





The Birmingham Festival is fixed for the 26th, 
27th, 28th, and 29th of- August. Sir Michael Costa 
will be the conductor, and among the novelties will 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.1.— Yes. 


be Mr. A. 8. Sullivan’s new oratorio ‘“ The Light of 
the World,” Sig. Randegger’s cantata “ lhe Walk 
to the Forge,” (a setting of Schiller's poem), and a 





Che Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


_—— 


*.* It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 30, 1878.. 








Vieuxtemps left London on Wednesday to resume 
his duties at the Conservatoire in Brussels. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have returned to 
London from avery successful provincial tour in the 
Midland and Northern counties. 





Miss Alice Burnett, a pianist of remarkable | 
cultivation who enjoys a good reputation in Paris, 
has arrived in London for the season. 





A “Choral Festival” will take place at St. 
Saviour’s Church, Herne Hill Road, on Thursday, 
5th June, in aid of the fund for the completion of 
the church. 





The open rehearsal of the South Wales Choral 

Union at Swansea, on Monday, 18th inst., in pre- 
paration for the National Music Meetings, realised 
nearly £800. 
Leopold Auer, after the termination of the prize 
examinations at the Conservatoire in St. Peters- 
burg, will come direct to London, on a visit to 
Professor Ella. 

Dr. William Lemare, F.S.A., announces an 
evening concert for 9th June, when will be per- 
formed Mendelssohn's ‘ Athalie” and “ Pride and 
Policy,” by the beneficiaire. 

Herr Keler Bala, the clever and celebrated 
Capellmeister to the Duke of Nassau, from Wies- 
baden, has arrived in town. We hear of some good 
things of his which are about to be produced. 





From the concert at Drury Lane last week on 
behalf of the Augustus Harris fund we hear that the 
total proceeds, includirg cheques to large amounts 
sent in payment for stalls and boxes, &c., reach the 
large amount of £1500. 





Sig. Rizzelli’s pleasing ballata, “ Brunetta,” dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, will be 
sung at his concert, which we find announced for 


cantata by Sig. Schira. 





It is as yet a far cry to next Christmas; never. 
theless we hear of preparations for one of the 
pantomimes. The late Mr. Augustus Harris will 
have a successor at Covent Garden in Mr. Charles 
Rice, the Bradford manager; and Mr. Rice has 
decided on the subject of ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood” 
for the libretto of the next Christmas piece at Covent 
Garden. 





Mr. J. M. Bellew, after a brilliant tour in America 
and Canada, is on his way home to England, being 
due for three readings at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The dates fixed are June 13th, 20th, and 
30th, and these will be the only readings given by 
Mr. Bellew in England, for he returns to America 
for an engagement of 100 nights from the Ist 
October. 

Signor Marini, the famed Italian basso, is no 
more. He died at Milan on the 29th ult. He was 
born in Bergamo, in 1815. He first appeared here 
in 1847, at the Royal Italian Opera: his Marcel, 
Kertran, &c., were remarkable performances. His 
last season in London was at Drury Lane, in 1859, 
The death cf another celebrated bass singer, Herr 
Schmidt, of Vienna, is announced. He sang also at 
Covent Garden. 





Professor Ella gave a farewell dinner to his late 
guest, M. Vieuxtemps, on Tuesday last, at which were 
present Mr. Gruneisen, Dr. Hans von Biilow, MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Adolphe Duvernoy, and the famed 
entrepreneur M. Ullman. In returning thanks for 
his health being drunk, the great Belgian violinist 
and composer, observed that since his debit, thirteen 
years old, at the Philharmonic Concerts, he had 
watched the progress of music in London, and 
expressed the obligation of all true artists to his 
friend Ella, and hoped he would continue his 
exertion in the interests of classical art. 





The Era estimates the value of Lord Dundreary, 
Garrick, and other of Mr. Sothern’s characters to 
their impersonator, by judging that during the sit- 
teen years of his public life he has made £193,000. 
When he has concluded his Australian engagement 
and finished his second tour in the United States, 
Mr. Sothern will have brought his total gains up to 
something not far short of a quarter of a million of 
money. As the Era justly moralises, ‘ The best 
paid representatives of law, physic and divinity are 
old men before they are blessed with any sprinklings 
of Danae’s golden shower. They are past fifty 
when fortune smiles.” Mr. Sothern is not yet three 
and forty. But then how many actors are there 80 
fortunate as Mr. Sothern? 





Miss Amy Sedgwick, the popular actress, who has 
been living in Brighton, was married on Tuesday 
morning to Mr. Charles Pemberton, solicitor of 
Liverpool. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Owen Parkes, of Southwick, at the parish 
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The officiating clergyman is brother to the late Dr. 
Parkes, husband of the bride. She was given away 
by Sir Cordy Burrows. After the ceremony a large 
party returned to the bride's residence, Holland 
Road. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Nye Chart, proprietor and manageress of the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, at whose complimentary benefit 
she recently played on her last appearance on the 
stage. The bridal presents were numerous and 
costly. 


The Theatre Royal at Valetta was burned on 
Sunday night. About ten o'clock, during the 
rehearsal of a new opera, ‘* La Vergine del Castello,” 
one of the scenes caught fire, and in a few minutes 
the whole of the interior of the building was one 
sheet of flames. The roof, boxes, and everything 
but the outer walls were consumed. There was a 
great panic among the population, who left the town 
in thousands, owing to the vicinity of large depéts 
of powder, but happily no loss of life is believed to 
have occurred. The civil, naval, and military 
authorities, and a number of sailors from the 
Austrian frigate Dandolo, in port, exerted themselves 
to the utmost in suppressing the flames. The 
governor-general and officers commanding corps and 
regiments in garrison were present throughout the 
catastrophe, encouraging their men in preserving 
order. 





One of the sweetest lyrics of the period is a 
Carmen Natale laid at the feet of her Majesty by 
Mr. Savile Clarke. The picturesqueness and 
imaginative force of this offering are conspicuous in 
the first stanza, which is as follows ;— 

Fling the great standard proudly to the wind, 
Let England's lions with May breezes play ; 
Let the joy-bells the trumpet's answer find, 
For England's Queen was born upon this day. 
We maintain that the figure here called up to the 
mental gaze—of young lions having a lark with the 
wind and trumpets asking riddles on the Quecn’s 
birthday—is as original as it is poetic. The poem 
has a no less lovely termination :— 
To-day the nation casts before her feet« 
The Birthday wreathlet, buds embower'd in green. 
Evidently meaning the poet’s verses embowered in 
the poet’s sentiment. 





Mdme. Patti had a narrow escape the other night, 
when “ Dinorah” was being played. At the close 
of the second act, as everybody knows, the heroine 
is supposed to cross a bridge which breaks down, 
In stage language this part is ‘‘ doubled,” and the 
drop is made by a super disguised as Dinorah. A 
good deal of changing takes place, and Mdme. Patti, 
making room for others, leant against a screen, 
which gave way, and her right foot slipped through 
asmall gap in the platform nearly up to the hip-joint. 
She fell backwards, and it was some seconds before 
she could be extricated. She was carried in a state 
of insensibility to her room, where she was seen by 
Mr. Lennox Brown, in professional attendance on 
the stage. Though somewhat severely bruised and 
shaken, Mdme. Patti had sustained no serious injury, 
and, with characteristic pluck, as soon as she came 
to herself she dressed for the next act, and begged 
thatthe accident might pass unnoticed. She played 
her part to the close of the opera with her accustomed 
animation and effect, and none could have guessed 
that Dinorah's recovery from her swoon after her 
rescue by /Toel had received so realistic an interpre- 
tation behind the scenes. 





The Star Theatre, Derby, was burnt down on 
Sunday morning at an early hour. Though the 
firemen were quickly summoned, every effort to save 
the place proved ineffectual. the firemen directed 
their efforts to the preservation of the surrounding 
dwellings, several of which had quickly become 
ignited. In this they were successful, but in less 
than an hour nothing remuined standing of the 
theatre but the bare outside walls. “So rapid was 
the progress of the flames that nothing whatever of 
the stage properties, dresses, instruments, refresh- 
ment bars, &c.,,was saved. It appears that the 
company had on Saturday evening finished the 
Performance with “ 7'he Poor of New York,” con- 


cluding with the scene of ‘‘a house on fire,’ and it 
is from this cause that the fire is supposed to have 
originated, as it had evidently commenced on the 
stage. Mr. Harris, the proprietor, was in London 
at the time. The building is said to have been 
partly insured, but the loss must be several thousand 
pounds, besides throwing a large number of persons 
connected with the theatre out-of employment. 





The New York Arcadian seems at a loss to appre- 
ciate the merit of Sir Henry Bishop’s son, who, 
according to Sir Robert Carden, walked ‘on foot 
from New York to San Francisco before he could 
find a suitable settlement for his mother and sisters.” 
The Arcadian confesses its want of perception: ‘why 
it should be considered especially creditable for this 
young man to walk three thousand miles when he 
might, if really poor, have ridden most of the way 
for nothing, does not clearly appear to the practical 
mind. Neither is it altogether manifest on what 
known principle of esthetic taste he finally decided 
upon San Francisco as the only suitable settlement 
in which to found a home for his mother and sisters. 
It seems, however, perfectly evident that this youth 
made a great mistake in not taking to the water 
upon his arrival at the coast and refreshing himself, 
after his long walk, with a swim to the Sandwich 
Islands. Such a feat would hardly have cost this 
athletic youth much effort, and it would have enabled 
his friend, Sir Robert, to say—what he was appa- 
rently very anxious to say—that this wandering dove 
found absolutely no fitting spot on the American 
continent as a place of rest for his weary feet and a 
suitable home for his family, but was forced to seek 
congenial shelter in the dominions of the late 
lamented Kamehameha.” 





The appearance upon the minor stage of that 
gentleman whom various idiosyneracies proclaim to 
be Mr. Themas Castro, Mr. Arthur Orton and Sir 
Roger Tichborne must have been highly gratifying 
to the Lord Chamberlain, The Reader of Plays, Mr. 
Ayrton, and other lovers of art and the dramatic 
welfare. It proves that if, as at the Court Theatre, 
an audience often shows itself a trifle malicious to- 
wards public characters, it is equally ready to make 
large allowances of sympathy towards popular per- 
sonages who may happen to be in trouble. For the 
Claimant's appearance at the Britannia, we are told, 
an apropos piece was chosen, entitled “ The Rescue 
of the Orphans ;’’ and when one of the orphans ex- 
claimed of the villain of the piece, ‘‘ He would rob 
one of that which is right,” the cheering, it seems, 
was deafening. Doubtless the audience allegorised 
—though whether it cheered the stage orphan as an 
emblem of the orphan of the late Mr. George Orton, 
or as the orphan of the late Sir Alfred Tichborne, 
does notappear. But the appearance of the Claimant 
in a front scene comprised of a * flat” (also a sym- 
bolism perhaps) awakened the greatest enthusiasm. 
It is a decided step onward, though it hardly goes fay 
enough. Could not the lady manager of the Court 
Theatre offer Sir Claimant an engagement for ‘* The 
Happy Land”? 





Accounts from Melbourne speak of the perform- 
ances of the tragedian Mr. Fairclough in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“Richard III.,” “ Richeliew” and * Othello.” 
The general impression gathered of his ability is 
that he is careful and painstaking, but that he is not 
likely to take any position beyond that which these 
qualities may entitle him to hold. Of Mdlie, Eugenie 
Legrand, who played Ophelia on one of these occa- 
tions, but who has not appeared since, a poor report 
comes. The management have acted discreetly in 
allotting her no other parts. At the termination of 
Mr. Fairclough’s engagement, “7'he Wicked World,” 
is to be produced. The opera season commenced 
at the Prince of Wales on the 8th of March. The 
operas produced have, with the exception of 
“ L’Ebreo,” been of the usual run. The Princess's 
is still closed. Perhaps the most popular of all the 
amusements in Melbourne just now is the circus of 
Signor Chiarini. It has been erected on a vacant 
piece of ground, and holds 3000 persons. A suc- 
cessful moonlight concert for the benefit of the 
Melbourne Hospital was given at the Botanical 


——, 


pleasant concert, for the benefit of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, was given at the St. Kilda Assembly 
Hall on the 11th. Mr. Lazar, the manager of the 
Adelaide Theatre Royal, has formed a company 
for that city. The Royal management are making 
arrangements for a subdivision of their company, 
and have leased the Alfred Hall, Ballarat, for the 
purpose of playing ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and 
other attractive pieces which have been lately 
favourably received in Melbourne. A new theatre 
is projected in Sandhurst, and this also, it is said, 
the Royal management have leased in anticipation. 





An active movement is on foot throughout our 
Indian Empire to revive the taste for opera, and 
measures are being taken, both in Caleutta and 
Bombay, to form a co-partnership, with subscribers, 
to find means to bring a fresh company from Italy. 
It is argued that during the late operatic régime 
there was, season after season, little or no change 
either in artists or opera, hence its marked failure. 
One of the items of the scheme is to build an opera- 
house in Bombay, and to improve the Calcutta 
building. The prospectus is promised shortly, and 
the scheme is backed by capitalists. Music is 
making great strides in the Madras presidency, and 
the local choirs are far more numerous and efficient 
than those of Bombay and Calcutta. The Madras 
Philharmonic Society lately performed with consider 
able success Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,” and the 
oratorio of ** Eli,” by Sir Michael Costa. Again, it 
is stated that the Madras University will appoint an 
efficient professor, and introduce the study of music 
in all its branches into its curriculum. Several of 
the native princes have had their sympathies warmly 
enlisted in the cause of music, and intend to 
espouse it liberally by founding musical scholar- 
ships wherever universities exist in India. Lately 
Mrs. Bhandoopvale, a Parsee lady and an accom- 
plished musician, made her appearance at a grand 
concert at the Town Hall, Bombay, and won the 
hearty applause of the audience in recognition of 
really good vocalisation. This is the first occasion 
on which a native lady has shaken off the trammels 
of superstition and has gratified a public audience 
by her vocal skill. Now that she has broken tho ice 
and snapped one more traditional link, it is to be 
hoped that more Parsee ladies, amongst whom are 
many possessed of rare lyric abilities, will follow the 
lead so ably given, and assist in the performance of 
public music. 





DR. CUMMING’S CENSORSHIP. 





Last week we quoted an attack by Dr. Cumming, 
the Presbyterian Preacher, upon sacred music, the 
stage, and Lord Byron’s poetry. It was barely 
necessary at the time to show that Dr. Cumming 
knew nothing about the subjects which he affected 
to denounce. His abuse of music was anti-Biblical, 
his knowledge of the theatre may be gauged from 
the fact that he never visits one; and his criticism 
of Byron’s ‘* Manfred” shows that he read the play 
with little understanding ; enough only to discern 
that it contained one or two murders and suicides. 
These points prove what the Preacher's judgment is 
worth upon things with which he is unfamiliar. 
It would be easy to show that in things with which 
he is supposed to be most familiar, which he is pre- 
sumed to have at his fingers’ ends, his judgment is 
equally weak, undecided and abortive. Dr. Cum- 
ming is not only incapable of forming a sound 
opinion on matters of art and culture ; but he seems 
scarcely capable of forming an opinion, and of 
holding to it for a reasonable length of time, in 
matters connected with his own department. His 
prophecies, his blunders, his misquotations, his 
self-contradictory views of God’s government and 
man’s history, preclude Dr, Cumming from being 
esteemed an authority even on those topics with 
which he habitually deals. We may instance a 
few of the Doctor’s amazing blunders and inconsis - 
tencies, which have been trotted out from time to 
time for the last eighteen years, and particularly 
in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1869, but without 
diminishing Dr. Cumming’s self-esteem and con, 
fidence in his own infallibility in the slightest 
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Though he hates theatres, Dr. Cumming has in 
his time condescended to imitate the practice of a 
renowned theatrical writer — Alexandre Dumas, 
pere. The elder Dumas was a notorious ‘ con- 
queror ” of existing literature. If he found a 
published book which suited him, he would boldly 
annex it, reproduce it, perhaps in an abbreviated 
form, and announce it as his own. Some years 
ago Dr. Cumming took an existing work in four 
volumes — namely Mr. E. B. Elliott’s “ Horm 
Apocalyptice "—abridged it considerably so as to 
reduce its gist to one small volume instead of four 
eypensive ones, but adopted much of the language 
and many of the quotations of Mr. Elliott, and 
republished this book under the name of ‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches,” with no other acknowledgment to 
the real author than a prefatory announcement that 
he was going to “‘ beg and borrow” from him all he 
could. In June, 1856, he was sharply reprimanded 
by the Saturday Review for this piece of literary 
freebooting; and eight months afterwards he wrote 
in reply a denial that ‘‘ Apocalyptic Sketches” was 
sold for his own profit at all, for ‘‘the sum given 
for copyright went to the repairs of the Scotch 
Church, which is public property vested in trustees.” 
In other words, the money did not go into the 
preacher's pocket, but went to the church out of 
which the preacher derived a portion of his liveli- 
hood. To the chief accusation of the Saturday 
Review—the moral offence of pillaging Mr. Elliott's 
book, Dr. Cumming offered no defence. 

Though the main arrangement of ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches '’ was Mr. Elliott’s, Dr. Cumming contrived 
to give it an original cachet by strewing it with 
blunders. For example he says that Napoleon’s 
celebrated code was promulgated between 1789 and 
1798—whereas Napoleon was an obscure officer of 
artillery at that time, and the code cf Napoleon was 
not begun until after the opening of the present 
century. In the same book he teaches that since 
1790 the Roman Catholic power has been advancing. 
**I believe the Roman Catholic Church is doomed 
to reach a prodigious but very short ascendancy. I 
believe she will set her throne among the stars.” 
He is free to his opinion, but how does he maintain 
it? By asserting in ‘The End,” another of his 
works, that Romanism has diminished since the 
French Revolution! In the latter work he argues 
that Popery is failing in America, whereas in 
** Apocalyptic Sketches ’’ he complains that America 
is overrun with Popish priests and that in that 
country Puseyism and Popery are rampant. Has 
such a man any abiding convictions at all? 

His misquotations and classical mistakes are 
ludicrous. In 1869 he wrote to the Pope in what 
he was pleased to call “ ecclesiastical Latin,’ but 
what proved an illegible mystery to Pius, who openly 
confeesed he could not read it. In “The End” 
Dr. Cumming tells his reader that “ unpolite” 
means living out of the city—from polis, we pre- 
sume. Of course unpolite is from the Latin, and 
simply means unpolished. He derives Sebastopol 
from Sebasteapolis, the ‘‘ august city.” There is no 
such Greek word as scbasteos, sebastea; nor does 
the foundation of Sebastopol go further back than 
1787. Built by the Empress Catherine, it simply 
means the City of Sebastian or Augustus—a combina- 
tion reproduced in another town—Augsburg. In 
the “‘ Great Tribulation” he murders Horace in thig 

fashion : 
Rem recte si possis. 
Quomodo rem. 

Which is senseless. As for his battle with the 

Saturday Review over the meaning of * generation” 

in the New Testament, long memories may re- 

member Dr. Cumming’s cool assertion that yevea 

always ‘‘in Hellenistic Greek meant a race, a 

nationality, a class.” Whereupon the Saturday 

Review referred him to St. Matthew's Gospel, ‘‘ All 

the generations (yevea:) from Abraham to David are 

fourteen generations ;” and the Hellenistic Grecian 
of Crown Court subsided. 

So, as the Pall Mall Gazette of October, 1869, 
pointed out, equally startling ignorance can be 
proved against Dr. Cumming, concerning geography 
and history. 


Si non rem 


refers to ‘‘ Bagdad on the Euphrates,” where the 


Saracens settled; and he argues that the drying up 
of the Euphrates is prophetical of the fall of the 
Turkish power. Unfortunately Bagdad is a couple 
of hundred miles from the nearest point of the 
Euphrates. It is on the Tigris. Of the religion of 
China, he speaks thus:—* the stupid and degraded 
superstition of Confucius.” As most educated 
people know, the teaching of Confucius was a 
system of pure ethics, entirely free not only from 
superstition but from reference of any kind to super- 
natural powers. This blunder occurs in ‘* The 
Great Tribulation ;” and in the same book he talks 
of “the Lucretian deity, all love, all goodness.” 
The Lueretian gods were noted for the absence of 
any such active qualities at all. They were wholly 
indifferent to mankind. This very month at Exeter 
Hall he is reported to have said that scientific men 
quarrel with the Bible over its unscientific method 
of talking about “sunrise” and ‘ sunset,” and 
especially object to the passage, ‘The sun was 
risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar.” 
Dr. Cumming goes on to say: 

“This is how it would be stated in modern 
scientific language :—‘ At the time that Lot entered 
the city of Zoar the earth had revolved on its axis 
until the tangent of Palestine coincided with solar 
azimuth.’ That is perfectly correct; but, in spite 
of scientific men, we will hold fast the good old- 
fashioned Bible, with its old-fashioned language,” 
&e., &e. 

The uncandid method of Dr. Cumming is evinced 
in the above. He knows perfectly well that scientific 
men do not use the foregoing jargon when they want 
to say the sun rose. He knows too that the dis- 
crepancies between scientific statements and Biblical 
statements are far graver and more vital than his 
precious specimen. But for the sake of a rhetorical 
point, he is careless as to precision. 

In his own special méticr Dr. Cumming is always 
breaking down. His peculiar walk in life is that of 
Prophet; but his prophecies never come to pass ; 
his tips invariably miss. Thus ‘The End” an- 
nounced that the world was drawing to its very last 
days, and that book was published eighteen years 
ago. In ‘Redemption Draweth Nigh” he was 
mistaken enough to introduce a date, stating that 
the final year would be 1867 or 1868. We are now 
well on in 1873, and the world shows no signs of 
justifying Dr. Cumming. There is a story that at 
the time he was prophesying the immediate end of 
all things, he was anxiously bargaining for a new 
lease of his house. 

We have cited the above instances (which have 
been made public before this) of Dr. Cumming’s 
ignorance, despite loud assertiveness, in his own 
particular department. That he is still more hope- 
lessly astray in other matters in life—particularly 
in artistic and esthetic matters—needed no illustra~ 
tion beyond his own language. 

Since the above was in type we have received a 
letter from Dr. Cumming, which we give in another 
part of our paper. If the Reverend Doctor aims at 
being “all things to all men,” we can hardly con- 
gratulate him on his success. In general terms he 
seems to deny that his observations warranted our 
comment. But as we printed his speech (or the 
part in question) in another portion of our paper, 
the justice of our comment may be left for our 
readers to judge. Dr. Cumming’s present argument 
appears to be, that the theatres round the Strand 
fail to reclaim the outlying population, whereas the 
City Mission, the congregation of Crown Court, and 
other similar organisations do succeed in reclaiming 
it. Admitting the last proposition, which however 
is by no means self-apparent, we simply retort that 
the theatres never profess to exist for the purpose 
of ameliorating the neighbourhoods in which they 
stand. On abject poverty and vice they can have 
little influence at all, because people who go to the 
theatre must have at least a little money to spend 


be utterly poor or utterly vicious, or they would not 
go. Besides, the raison d'étre of a theatre is not 


is pure and simple recreation, 


| 
of his people indulging their preference. We hope 
we are not intolerant of that; but it seems a pity 
that they cannot indulge their own without 
condemning the preferences of other people. If 
Dr. Cumming says he does not condemn them, 


. . we 
ean only refer him to his own words. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE ORGAN. 





Another great+musical attraction has been added 
to musical London in the giant organ in. the 
Alexandra Palace. Our grand organs are not in our 
cathedrals but in our art palaces, and the two 
superb instruments in the Royal Albert Hall and 
the Alexandra Palace may challenge rank with any 
of the best to be hedrd in the continental high 
churches. Mr. Henry Willis, the successful builder 
of our two grand exhibition instruments, it’ would 
seem, was sent into the world to apply the great 
mechanical impulses of the age to the art and 
mystery of organ building. In olden times “ wing” 
was wanted simply to make the pipes yield their 
tones; in these days “wind” in organ manu- 
facturing is the breath of power; levers, shafts of 
iron, rods, trackers, squares, centres are Swept away 
into the limbo of the forgotten and the unmention- 
able. The pneumatic piston is the monarch of 
key-boards, pedal-boards, registers, stops, combina- 
tion pedals, and by the mere pressure of the finger 
the most complex and most delicate combinations 
are effected without noise and apparently “in less 
than no time.” 

There can be no grandeur of tone without mas- 
siveness and breadth. This principle Mr. Willis 
fully comprehends. The Alexandra organ possesses 
four organs playable by keys, and one by the feet. 
Three of the key organs are exemplifications of 
gradation in tones; the other, and the principal 
manual, is emphatically termed the great organ, 
and which by its size, proportions, and office gives 
the real importance to the character of the instm- 
ment. It is one enormous mass of tone divided 
into masses of themselves distinct and separate, 
relieving one another and yet helping to the condi- 
tion of one broad and majestic design. The great 
organ in the Alexandra Palace is without the double 
double diapason on the manual, and in this regard 
the builder has followed the French pattern. The 
German organ architects cleave to this ‘ foundation 
stop,” and we are of opinion that it is truly the best 
effective basis for the most perfect and compre- 
hensive superstructure, and in cases where there is 
space and no lack of pecuniary means the “ unter- 
satz” of the German builders should be patronised 
by our own artists and made not less available for 
breadth and strength. The Alexandra great manual 
holds three sixteen feet or double stops, an open one 
of metal, a stopped of metal, anda double bombard 
or trombone. There are five unison diapasons, and 
three unison reed registers, called trumpet, posaune, 
and bombard. The octaves and super octaves to 
these are the principal, flute, fifteenth, piccolo, and 
clarion. The harmonic helpers are the fifth and 
octave fifth, and two chorus stops of five and three 
ranks. It will be seen therefore that this row of 
keys gives expression to three doubles, ten unisons, 
ten octaves, two super-octaves, and twelve sets of 
harmonics. Every key sounds therefore’ with 
twenty-nine distinct tones, and in four-part fugue 
playing would be heard no less than a hundred and 
sixteen pipes in every progress of the compositidn. 
To meet this in the pedal organ, which includes 
sixteen registers, we find four double double or 
thirty-two feet pipes—each an octave below the 
lowest C on the grand pianoforte—one wood open, 
one metal open, one wood closed, and one large reed 
metal, or bombardon. There are three sixteens; 
two open metal, and one closed wood, and two reed 
stops, a sixteen trombone, and a sixteen ophieleide. 


and a little art appreciation—that is to say cannot | Three double doubles and five sixteens is breadth 


ind depth enough in all conscience, and to these are 
vdded two eights, a reed eight, a super-octave, and 


material improvement nor moral reconstruction—it | six rows of harmonics. The pedal organ therefore 
To object to the | yields twenty pipes to every key on its board, and 
stage that it is not a religious propagand or a chari-} by means of octave copulas the twenty tones can be 
In one of his books he frequently | table organisation,'is absurd : it does not try to be so. | turned into forty. Coupled on to the great orga 
Dr. Cumming asks us why we should be intolerant 








| nannal every key on the pedal board will gv? 
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utterance to one hundred and fifty-six pipes—tones 
of unquestionable and dominant supremacy. 

Of the secondary masses—the organ called ‘ the 
well,” from its being enclosed in a box and capable 
of acrescendo and a diminuendo, is the most promi- 
nent. This organ also possesses no less than 
twenty-nine pipes to every key on its manual. There 
are four sixteens—one metal and one wood diapason 
double, and a double bassoon, and double trombone. 
Here we find full foundation for all kinds of super- 
structure. There are four unison diapasons, a 
unison harmonic flute, unison trumpet and oboe, 
and a vox humana. Among the octave stops, are 
three flutes, principal, and clarion. To these are 
added one super-octave, and octave fifth, and ten 
yows of harmonics. Coupled to the great organ the 
fague power in the bass will be two hundred and 
seventy-two pipes to the passage, 

The remaining two organs are styled the choir 
organ, and the solo organ, the first of sixteen 
registers, and tho other of fourteen. The choir 
organ holds one double gamba, and six unisons, which 
are described in a strange mixture of languages— 
German, French, Latin, and English, a singular 
practice much in vogue with our English builders. 
There are five octave stops, one super-octave, and 
an harmonic play of three ranks. Each key has 
eighteen pipes. This manual has many delicate 
balancing features, and will give exquisite flavour to 
the sentimental rondo, arioso, and the other suave 
movements now so prevalent with our concerto 
playing organists. The solo organ holds the stops 
inimitation of the solo instruments in an orchestra. 
It is not so much a connecting mass as an accession 
of every possible variety of fanciful and delicate tone. 
There is the sweet and quiet trombone, a gentle 
ophicleide, a breath of a bassoon, a soft wailing 
oboe, a clarinet, a violoncello, a viola, a concert 
flute, harmonic flute, octave flute, piccolo, clarion, 
and wood claribella. 

Tho four manuals can be combined and added to 
the pedal board. They can be doubled by octave move- 
ments, sub and super ; and by a new employ of wind 
as the motive power they can be separated and com- 
bined instantaneously in every possible available and 
effective divisions. The great desideratum in a 
large organ is that of having as many rows of pipes 
as practicable with as few stops or levers to draw 
them ont and use them as possible. The player 
needs the varied employ of an orchestra, a piano, 
pianissimo, forte, fortissimo, and the instant presence 
of the required solo stop. He wants the crescendo, 
the diminuendo, and the sforzando, and occasionally 
the almost undistinguishable charm of the roll of 
the mysterious drum. In the ordinary way of con- 
structing instruments an organ containing a hundred 
registers with the old-fashioned copulas, combina- 
tion pedal movements, and usual accessories and 
aids for combining manuals and their component 
parts, is practically unmanageable. By patient 
observation, constant practice, and long experience, 
a player gets a certain command over such an in- 
strument, but not to the full exhibition of its 
capabilitics. Mr. Willis has in the present case 
transcended all his former efforts, and the directors 
and proprietors of the Alexandra Palace very truly 
congratulate themselves in possessing an instrument 

teeming with novelties, adding lustre to the name of 
its builder, and forming one of ths lions of the 
musical metropolis. It has been designed and 
erected under the superintendence of Sir Michael 
Costa. It stands at the back of the great orchestra, 
capable of holding three thousand periormers, at the 
north entrance to the Palace. Of the one hundred 
and one stops, eighty-seven are stops of speech, and 
their volume and speciality, their light and shadow 
give this splendid instrument a supremacy in force, 
brillianey, delicacy, and variety, not to be excelled 
by any organ either here or abroad. The wind 
apparatus, supplied by two steamers—one of twelve 
horse power and the other of eight, and governed by 
twenty-four reservoirs, is a masterpiece of ingenious 
mechanism. The chief mechanical novelties in- 
teresting to the performer are the pneumatic pistons 
for grouping the several masses of tone in each 
tlavier, and the new methods of combining the 


the grand organs by Cavaillé Coll recently erected 
at Paris in the churches of St. Sulpice and the 
splendidly restored cathedral of Notre Dame. Be- 
sides this magnificent instrument, a second organ is 
being erected, also under the superintendence of Sir 
Michael Costa, in the concert hall situate in the 
north-west transept having an orchestra capable of 
holding eighty performers and with room for the 
accommodation of three thousand auditors. This 
concert organ is of course a dwarf in comparison 
with its giant brother, still it promises to be a perfect 
instrument of its kind and a valuable adjunct to the 
higher power. It is of two rows or manuals, and 
with a distinct pedal organ of the range of two 
octaves anda half. There will be fourteen registers 
and five copulas. Nothing is recorded of the organ 
in the theatre which is placed in the opposite 
transept—the north-east—but in a theatre nearly 
as largo as Drury Lane, a hundred feet high, with a 
stage opening thirty-six feet, a width of eighty-seven 
feet, and a depth of fifty-two, and with all the 
accessories that the wit and skill of the Messrs. 
Grieve could devise, no doubt the large operas of 
these days will be given, and for their proper presenta- 
tion the organ is often required. The “ Faust,” 
the ‘* Favorita,” the ‘* Huguenots,” and many other 
popular operas now in demand cannot be given 
without the use of the organ, and we foresee Mr. 
Willis will be required to supply a third instrument 
to this remarkable undertaking. 





DR. CUMMING ON MUSIC AND THE 
STAGE. 





To tue Eprror. 

Srr,—Some friend has been kind enough to send 
mea column of criticism from the Orchestra. It 
charges me with “a fanatical attack on sacred 
music.” This must be a reference to some other 
speaker. I am passionately fond of sacred musie, 
and am not wholly unacquainted with it, and have 
received occasional censure from my taking too 
ardent an interest in it. 

My observations on the theatres consisted of a few 
visible and tangible proofs, that cleven or twelve in 





number around the district of Crown Court, they 
have not yet succeeded in elevating the people living | 
in their respective districts. I also added that) 
whatever amount of good the various churches had | 
achieved, they had failed to reclaim the outlying 
population. I therefore inferred that a. mission, 
more special, direct and personal, was required, and 
that the City Mission had, according to its means, 
maintained such a mission. 

As to “‘ Manfred,’ an actress who attended my 
church requested me to come to the theatre and see 
it performed, and that if I did so, I should have a 
highly favourable impression of plays and actors. I 
promised to read it in my study in preference. I did 
so, and reported that if it was the choicest specimen 
of what was fitted to purify the taste and elevate the 
morals, 1 was heartily sorry. 

In my schools are numbers of the children of 
persons more or less connected with the theatres. 
These schools are maintained by my congregation 
at an expenditure—amounting from various supplies 
—to nearly a thousand pounds a year. Instead of 
taking a box in the theatre my congregation educates 
upwards of a thousand poor children. While you 
indulge your preference, why should you be in- 
tolerant of my people indulging theirs? Occupying 
a place of worship within a stone-throw of Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden Theatres, I have never been 
inside either, and I have never pronounced judgment 
on their work. All I have said, often and in sorrow 
from personal knowledge of the district, is, that no 
action has succeeded in raising it to a position such 
as one desires.—I am, Sir, yours, 


Jonn CumMING. 

) P.§.—I have read the full report of what I saidin 
the newspaper to which you refer, and the strongest 
censure I record is that the theatres are responsible 
for a portion of the evil around—evil which is too 





registers by means of pedal movements adopted in 








obvious to be denied. 


— 
SORROWS OF A MUSICIAN. 





To rue Eprron. 

Str,—I am an unfortunate artist whom the gods 
have gifted with some personal beauty and a sweet 
voice, notwithstanding which my life is made 
miserable.. What I pant for is not recognition 
among mankind—not honour—not fame—I could 
do without these; but bare toleration. For me no 
sympathetic benefit was ever organised. I don’t 
complain of that. But my existerce is made a 
burden by sheer persecution. I blush to acknow- 
ledge that Iam amere vagrant. My habitation is 
in the most secluded corner of a lodging-house 
cellar. I protract a wretched existence by an oc- 
casional rat, and by examining the ash pit carefully 
after meals. If I venture to promenade the streets, 
I am saluted with a brickbat by every loafer I meet. 
If I attempt to sun myself in the back garden, Mary 
Ann has a kettle of hot water in readiness to give 
me a warm bath. My only security is in darkness 
and silence. 

When the twilight thickens into night, I ereep 
from my retreat, mount the garden wall, and inhale 
the cool evening air in peace—no, not in peace, for 
no sooner do I fall into a pleasant reverie, than a 
boarding-school miss, in an adjacent house, opens 
fire with “ Oft im the stilly night,” with a thumping 
accompaniment on the piano. A youthful and 
romantic quill-driver on the third story of my 
domicile, follows suit on a trombone, to the air of 
** You have learned to love another.” I endure the 
agony of these conflicting sounds in silence, but 
shortly, a similar but less romantic individual on 
the two-pair-back breaks into a spasm of discord on 
the violin. This is the drop that fills my. cup of 
bitterness to overflowing. I hear the voices of 
deceased kindred, mingling in the bars of the 
‘*Carnival of Venice.”” What wonder is it then, 
that my digestion is disturbed; that my emotions 
overpower me; that my over-burdened soul finds 


| relief in song ? 


But now, mark the difference. The young lady 
can play on her piano for hours without interruption. 
The amateur on the trombone is unmolested in his 
essays. The violinist rosins his bow in safety; but 
no sooner do the first cadences of my melody float 
upon the air, than he of the violin ceases from his 
exertions. I hear him exclaim in a passionate 
voice: ‘* There’s that confounded tom-cat again !” 
I pause in satisfaction at the result of my efforts, 
and philosophize thus: ‘‘ Aha! my fine fellow; you 
do well to abuse cats, when were it not for their 
assistance you would not be able to produce a sound 
from your diabolical instrament,” when suddenly, 
squash comes a bottle within a couple of feet of my 
head; a scintillation of broken glass showers over 
me, and I am drenched with the contents. I rush 
to a neighbouring shed to repair damages. Sud- 
denly the moons breaks forth and reveals to my 
dismay my glossy yellow coat splashed and mottled 
with ink! As I endeavour vainly to remove the 
stain, I give way to a plaintive soliloquy, when bang 
—squash —come two simultaneous crash An 
empty Australian meat-tin bounces over my head, 
and another bottle sends a spray of broken glass, 
and oh, horror! a flood of that vile extract, benzoline, 
over my devoted body. How can I now present 
myself to my faithful Tabby? In such a plight she 
would never recognise her devoted Thomas. She 
would rush from my presence as from that of a 
vicious terrier. 

I slink away and bury myself in my den, over- 
whelmed with melancholy. The perfume of the 
benzoline penetrates to every part of the house, and 
I hear inquiries, often repeated, as to where that 
gas is escaping. This gives me a sullen pleasure, 
and I sink into slumber in the midst of the 
tumult.—Yours dejectedly, 

T. Gniwatxin, Mus. Bac. 








CINCINNATI FESTIVAL. 


The great May festival was inaugurated with an 
opening concert at Exposition Hall, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, and continued with 
afternoon and evening concerts, closing with an 
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open air concert and social picnic. The program 
for the first evening was as follows: 

1. Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, with Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Cary, and Messrs. Varley and Whitney for the 
quartet, and solo with full chorus, organ, and 
orchestra. 

2. Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 

8. The Mozart concert aria No. 3, by Mr. Varley. 

4. ‘The Heavens are telling,” from the “ Crea- 
tion.” 

The audience, including performers, numbered 
nearly 6000 people. The temperature was at mid- 
summer heat, and in the baleony the heat was so 
oppressive that many had to leave. All the reserved 
seats were not sold, the standing room was 
spacious, and no camp stools even called for. 
The triumph of the evening or its defeat de 
pended, of course, upon the Te Deum. At pre- 
cisely 8 o'clock Theodore Thomas took his place 
on the director's stand, amid a thunder-storm 
of applause. At the same time the doors were 
locked, and no stupid people, as Rubinstein properly 
characterised them, were walking about. The Te 
Deum opens in D natural, with a brief and brilliant 
introduction of twenty measures in allegro. At the 
proper moment the chorus took up their chord 
unfalteringly, and, with the single exception of 
wavering a little in the fugal movement of difficult 
modulation towards the end, their work was nobly 
done. There was but one verdict—success. As to 
the balance of the parts, it was not quite uniformly 
good, The same peril is certain to occur whenever 
any great number of voices are singing. The chorus 
fell into four parts, merged into two—sopranos and 
bass. The tenor is the weakest of all, their voices 
lacking the pure tenor quality. American tenors 
are merely high baritones in single part singing; in 
unison, the other great fault which so defaced the 
Boston chorus, singing at a high rate instead cf 

singing the note, was also apparent, but in a much 
less degree. It became occasionally so painful that 
the sopranos, who naturally suffered most from it, 
were nearly a quarter tone flat, and the head of 
Thomas bowed in sostenuto, hoping to get them 
down safely, The time, as a rule, was excellent, 


and had all the parts been as confident of their | move along just as well without them, which, by the 
tones as were the basses, the chorus could be said | Way, is a very great mistake. On the whole, how- 


to be without fault. The magnificent movement, 


cherubim and seraphim, was probably the most complete as could be expected in view of all the 


universally acceptable number of the great Te Deum. 


Of the solo singing, little can be said, except that musical talent.” 


Anna Louise Cary was the favourite, and that Mr. 


Whitney slurred the score, when he could, to produce | Hall, originally built for the Sengerfest, and of fine 
lyric effect. The quality of his voice seems to be | acoustic properties. 


dissipated in the building. 


The foregoing account we gather from the report the character of their music. The masses selected 
Speaking of the matinée from, included Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Haydn, 
next day, the Volksblatt says: ‘The wet weather Mozart, Handel, Schumann, Gluck, Bach, Schubert, 
had a bad effect upon the chorus as well as the Mendelssohn, Auber, Liszt, and several of the most 
audience, the former being but half as large as at difficult of their compositions were performed entire. 
But notwithstanding this, the |The enormous adjoining halls permitted the intro- 
choruses were executed with the same force as on | duction of a feature novel in the West. At every 
the first evening, which raises the suspicion that in | concert a half-hour’s intermission was provided for, 
the splendidly appearing chorus there are many during which the intervening doors were thrown 
The Volksblatt heaps a deal of | open and the audience allowed to promenade among 
laudation upon Mrs. Smith for her rendering of the | evergreens and refreshment tables. That beer was 
prayer and barearolle from Meyerbeer’s “* L’ Etoile du not sold at some of the latter was perhaps a mistake. 
Nord,” “ particularly the barearolle,” not knowing | Certainly it gave the malcontents of the German 
that the same was entirely omitted and another aria population an opportunity to denounce the whole 
inserted. Of Mr. Varley in “ Sound an alarm,” it|ffair as “American” and therefore a failure. 
says he sung better than usual, but his voice is not German Singing Societies contributed largely to 


of the Chicago Times. 


the first concert. 


‘mute’ singers.” 


of sufficient strength for either the piece or the hall 


The chorus from “ Tannhéuser” was sung in a| their critics are loud in their enthusiasm over the 
The orchestra did its | result. 
The tenor was 
hardly to be heard, and the bass was but little} ance, but may instance the best. Not less than 
better. Only the soprano could be heard, although | seven thousand people assembled on the fourth. 
its performance was not an unusual one. Of the | Thechief feature was the immortal Ninth Symphony. 
selections from Gliick’s ‘* Orpheus,” in the evening, | The first three numbers of this great work were 
the Volksblatt, after warmly praising Miss Cary, | performed with the delicacy and precision of instru- 
says that it was the best executed number on the | mentation which bad characterised the orchestra 
program up to this time. Mrs. Dexter, Cincinnati’s | throughout. The Fourth was the grandest musical 
favourite, sang the beautiful music of Haydn in | triumph ever witnessed in the West. In the flood 
a very acceptable manner, and won a storm of| of harmony the listening thousands seemed scarcely 


manner below all criticism. 
duty, but the singing was bad. 


applause. 


The Courier says of Mr. Whitney: ‘“‘ He has a}without a break, a flaw—to the surprise of every- 
wonderful voice, powerful, sonorous, musical, and[boly from the leader down, “Thomas and the 


at the same time remarkably mellow, which is a 
quality seldom found in bassis profundis. His 
delivery is clear and correct, simple and natural. 
Although not admiring the aria sung by Mrs. 
Smith, yet it served to show off the splendid voice 
and finished technique of the artist to a good 
advantage.” The Courier unites with the Volks- 
blatt in pronouncing the selection from ‘ Orpheus” 
the best that has yet been produced. 

The Volksfreund devotes nearly a column to a 
dissertation upon the weather and the weather 
clerk, and about twenty lines to the music. 
Editorially, however, it says: 

“The cireumstance that the greatest number of 
those who actively participate in the ‘ May Festival’ 
are non-Germans is a pleasing evidence of the fact 
that the whole art of music has made colossal 
advances among our American countrymen. The 
honour of having given the first powerful impulse 
to this belongs to the German all the same. That 
the Americans look upon a festival in an entirely 
different light from the genial Germans is a matter 
of course. The Germans are used to festivals from 
youth up, and therefore know how to amuse them- 
selves. The American on the other hand, as a 
general thing, is always somewhat solemn. The May 
Festival, for instance, he regards as a series of 
sacred corcerts. There is an immense quantity 
of decorum and respectability observable in the hall. 
One is at times inclined to imagine one-self in a 
church or at a temperance picnic. But'then this too 
has its advantage. If the singers, male and female, 
confine themselves to water, tea, and coffee, they 
run no risk of becoming hummers, or of destroying 
the sweetness of their voices, a thing that might 
otherwise happen, at least to a certain extent. One 
thing seems clear to us—namely, that the size and 
construction of the hall prevents the choruses from 
making that tremendous impression on the auditors, 
especially those furthest from the orchestra, which 
would naturally be expected from the mass of singers; 
a circumstance, however, that may find a partial ex- 
planation in the fact that there are very many among 
the ladies and gentlemen who will not open their 
mouths, but seem to think that the thing would 


ever, it is our opinion that the musical part is as 
circumstances. Cincinnati may be proud of its 


The Concerts, eight in all, were held in the Main 


The management had been 
ambitious, not for great noise and numbers, but for 


the chorus, however, and the more conservative of 


We need not go over the details of each perform. 


able to keep their seats, and when it was over—over 








Chorus” was the cry until the rafters rang. The 
Quartet was the same as that which was sung at the 
recent performance of the Symphony in New York, 
but Mrs. Smith and Mr. Varley redeemed themselves 
nobly for the former shortcomings. The orchestra 
seemed inspired with their theme and their success, 
But it was to the freshness and range of the 
sopranos, and the brightness and precision of the 
altos that the victory was due. There was “ voice,” 
not noise, in their singing, and this more than 
made up for the lack of power in the tenors and 
basses, so that even the “lager beer” critics, 
pronounce the performance of the Symphony 
the grandest, as a whole, ever heard on the 
Continent. 

As a whole, the festival was a success, financially 
and artistically, and will doubtless do much for 
music by encouraging similar attempts. The great 
danger will lie in undertaking too much. 








A SWEDISH PRIMA DONNA, 





The following gush appears in the letter of a 
Stockholm “ special correspondent” to the Standard. 
We give it for what it is worth. Whether so im. 
pressionable a young gentleman is capable of form- 
ing a sound opinion on art matters is an open 
question. 

Weber's ‘ Oberon” was the piece selected for the 
occasion, and Louise Michaeli was the Titania. 
Now that I have heard her in opera I can say that 
I do not leave Stockholm without having heard 
music, sound music, in this instance, literally— 
‘Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 

To a new-crowned monarch.” 

What a voice is hers! What timbre, what sweet- 
ness, what power! Louise Michaeli makes the trio 
of Swedish nightingales;. but, unlike Jenny Lind 
and Christine Nilsson, she is content to win and 
wear her laurels at home. When she goes abroad 
she is smitten with nostalgia, and sobs to return. 
She was at Paris once, and sang before the poor 
dead Emperor in the Tuileries.* Napoleon III. 
was so pleased that he conferred on her the Legion 
of Honour, and to this day she is the only female 
vocalist who has been gratified with the distinction. 
I know of very few instances of ladies having the 
right to display the red ribbon. Louise Michaeli is 
one, Rosa Bonheur another, the rest of the sex are 
exclusively members of that devoted band, the 
Sisters of Mercy (an order of chivalry in itself), who 
watched by the pallets of wounded soldiers in the 
Crimea, or Italy, or of cholera patients in Marseilles 
or ‘Amiens. The home-loving prima donna never 
warbled more gloriously than on this night that her 
sovereign and his spouse were present, and never 
had she a more appreciative audience. Her popt- 
larity, and it is great, is honestly due to the witching 
mastery of her voice, for she is neither what is 
called a fine woman, nor is she in her first youth. 
As a dramatic artist, she is inferior, I should say, 
even to Marie Roze; but sit before her and shut 
your eyes and hearken, and this plain woman is fair 
as Hebe—this woman with deepening wrinkles on 
her brow is smooth and fresh-faced as a vestal 
virgin. Surely it was thus the syrens sung: all 
cares of the day are forgotten while the spell of that 
wondrous organ is upon you, and the spirit mounts 
skywards to regions where three per cents. and 
protocols are unknown, and joy is the only claimant. 
I never spent a happier time than listening to this 
songstress, now carolling happily as a lark saluting 
the morning, and rousing one to new enjoyment of 
life, and now sighing out her soul in a lullaby 
mellow as the tones of a silver flute, until you find 
yourself leaning back in your chair and going off 
into reveries of Paradise.t There is no more of the 
meretricious in her style than in the untutored style 
of a bird, and yet all this is not gift of nature 
merely, but gift of nature perfected and supple- 
mented by long and careful training. One can no 
more become a great singer of opera than a skilful 


a ——e 


* It must have been in Oreus rather, if she sang before a 
dead Emperor. 

+ This gentleman is evidently very young; andthe memory 
of Tofee is still a delight. 
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walker of the tight rope without the courage of 
practice and perseverance. The theatre palpitated* 
with cries of applause for the king and queen and 
for that other queen on the stage during this 
auspicious representation. Kings have not always 
been so lucky in their lives in this house of pleasure. 
Here, in 1792, a Swedish monarch, Gustafi ITII., by 
whose very orders the building was constructed, 
was stabbed by the assassin Ankarstrém while he 
was taking part in a masquerade. 


* Ay—palpitated in every vein and artery, meaning the 
pox-lobbies. Throbbed with a hot fieree pulse, did the 
theatre. The medical man said he never knew a building go 
on so before. 








MUSICAL UNION. 

On Tuesday last Professor Ella introduced Dr. 
yon Biilow to his audience. The appearance of the 
great German pianist was not the only point of 
interest, as the program included, for the first time 
in England, a pianoforte quartet in EF flat, Op. 38, 
by the Munich professor, Herr J. Rheinberger, and 
in admirable contrast to this recent contribution to 
the stores of chamber music, one of Bach’s Sonatas 
for piano and violin. Herr Rheinberger's quartet 
is full of interest and shows refined thought and 
power. Each movement is full of clever points, and 
displays good ideas; but these are rather over- 
wrought. The workmanship, though often lacking 
continuity, is full of neat touches and skilfully 
managed effects. Each of the four movements, 
Allegro, Adagio, Minuet and Finale, shows the same 
excellences and the same defects; the third being 
in some respects the best sustained and the most 
natural. Under the hands of Dr. von Biilow. 
MM. Vieuxtemps, von Waefelghem and Lassere, 
this very interesting work received a most thoughtful 
and artistic rendering. Dr. von Biilow has notwith- 
standing his previous triumphs never shown his 
great artistic gifts to better advantage than in his 
version of Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, No. 3, Op. 39. 
The picturesque beauty of the Allegro, the fantastic 
grace of the Allegretto, the plaintive elegance of the 
Minuet, and the brilliancy ef the Finale, were admir- 
ably seized by this consummate player. Just as 
fine in its way was the sonata of Bach, splendidly 
played by Vieuxtemps and von Biilow. The closing 
piano solos, a nocturne and valse of Chopin’s were 
rendered wiih breadth and delicacy. The Matinée 
opened with a most finished performance of Mozart’s 
string Quartet in B flat, No. 3, the Adagio especially 
tobe commended for tenderness and truthfulness of 
expression. The Hungarian violinist Leopold Auer, 
and the French piavist M. Duvernoy are to play at 
the fifth Matinée. 








ITALY. 





Mian, May 20th. 

Since my last the operas given at the Dal Verme 
have been the “ Saffo”’ of Pacini and the “ Giuditta” 
of Peri. The former was only partially successful. 
Signora Wanda-Miller in the part of Saffo showed 
herself vocally and histrionically a thoroughly effi- 
cient artist, but was poorly supported: the tenor 
especially being a complete failure. 

The “ Giuditta” of Peri was written many years 
go, and in its way is a creditable work, but the 
school which devoted itself especially to the writing 
of telling cavatine is an exploded one, and has per- 
haps fewer followers here than elsewhere. The 
execution of Giuditta is unequal. Signora Spezia- 
Aldighieri, in the part of the heroic Jewish maiden, 
gives us some fine singing and finer acting, and re- 
ceives the reward of unbounded applause. Signor 
Tombesi, in some parts an efficient artist, is in this 
Opera out'of place. The baritone Aldighieri in the 
Part of Holofernes is quite on a level with the wide 
fame which in a brilliant career he has gained and 
over and over again confirmed. 

Alternated with the operas above named “J 
Promessi Sposi” continues to draw good houses, and 
to deserve the applause nightly bestowed on them, 
More especially Messrs. Barrd and Byron. 

On Saturday evening at the Teatro della Commedia 
Auber’s “ Diamanti della Corona” was given for the 


first time in Italy. The spoken text has been set to 
music by the director of the orchestra—Signor Gelli. 
In its way the work of Signor Gelli is good, but he 
should have written pure recitativi of the Rossinian 
school, accompanied by the quartet, instead of writing 
melodies accompanied by full orchestra. In this way 
the sparkling dialogue is rendered tedious and nearly 
unintelligible to the audience, and the effect of the 
entire opera compromised. The execution of 
‘‘Diamanti della Corona” is very fair. Signora 
Tagliana, a charming young lady with a pretty voice 
and a fair amount of talent, is a very praiseworthy 
Caterina, and the baritone Zescevich is worthy of 
notice. The other artists do their best, and 
sueceed in contributing to the success of the opera. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





The appeal of the Licensed Victuallers’ Associa- 
tion from the verdict of the jury in the action for 
libel brought by Mr. Reade against the Morning 
Advertiser was on Wednesday brought on in the 
Court of Common Pleas. After the Lord Chief 
Justice had read his notes taken at the trial, he 
added that he approved of the verdict, but that as 
other judges were now on the bench beside him to 
hear the appeal, the Attorney General must argue 
out his case. 

The Attorney General submitted that it was hard 
that his learned friend (Mr. Digby Seymour) should 
attack his own verdict, for the verdict really was 
his. The amount of the sum found by the jury de- 
pended wholly upon the line of cross-examination. 
His learned friend stood manfully to his guns; he 
said that Mr. Reade was an abominable man, and 
was hardly to be belioved; and but for this the 
damages would not have exceeded half the amount 
given. Asto the point of law he (the Attorney 
General) admitted that the case having been opened 
in this way a variety of damage had arisen from the 
libel in question. It was perfectly legitimate for 
his lordship to admit, adverse criticisms in other 
papers to show that part of the damage might have 
arisen from these criticisms. But surely it was 
idle to contend that others having written unfavour- 
ably, therefore the article complained of was not a 
libel. 


the evidence was given there was any suggestion 


The Lord Chief Justice did not think that after | 


| that there was real malice. The way in which the 


| Morning Advertiser attacked Mr. Reade through 
| their counsel was, of course, said to be persisting in 
| the libel; but it was not said that there was any 
| malice on the part of Mr. Lee, the writer of the 
criticism, or of the Morning Advertiser. 

The Attorney General, in continuation, said that 
Mr. Reade deposed that he had meant nothing im- 
proper in any way by the passages which had been 
commented upon, and yet the defendant's counsel 
persisted that the meaning was really most gross, 
and that the plaintiff was not to be believed in 
what he said. He (the Attorney General) sub- 
mitted that the circumstances fully warranted the 
amount of damages which the jury had awarded, 
and that there was nothing that could justify the 
horse-and-foot kind of attack that had been made 
upon Mr. Reade. 





A Grand Opera Concert is announced to take 
place at the Royal Albert Hall on Whit-Monday 
evening, in which Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signori Campanini, Agnesi, and Borella 
will take part. The program will be very attractive, 
containing amongst other pieces Mendelssohn's 
‘*Hear my prayer” (solo by Mdlle. Titiens), and 
the ‘‘ Miserere’’ Scene from “Jl Trovatore” with 
Malle. Titiens and Signor Campanini. Popular 
part-songs will be sung by the members of the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Barnby. The concert will, doubtless, prove a great 
attraction to the holiday folks. 


Hottoway's O1ntMENT AND PiLts.—Rheumatic and Nervous 
Pains.—The chilly mornings and evenings will provoke these 
tortures in constitutions susceptible to these maladies. Nothing 
affords so much relief as Holloway’s Ointment well rabbed upon 
the skin after repeated warm fomentations. Thousands of 
testimonials bear witness to the wonderful comfort obtained 
from this safe and simple treatment which all can adopt. 
Holloway’s Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of his Pills, 
is especially serviceable in assuaging the sufferings from 
cramps and other muscular pains, The united efforts of these 
incomparable remedies not only release the sufferer from 
intolerable torments, but expel for the time being the latent and 
unknown causes of gout and rheumatism, 

British Cottzer oF Hrattru, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have on 
connection with a medicine haying for its trade mark ‘a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
| of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 

subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
| Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ** Mori,on’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterteit which is felony, 
| February 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 

















Now Ready. 


Ona. Ties 


To wuicn 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Ange ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular h 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 


6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 


8d.; postage, 14d. 


n-books of the 


resent 





Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ 
words, and many are of considerable merit. arin 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ 4 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious,” —Orchestra. 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
They are carefully adapted to the 
The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 


Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 





London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 





£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
L4 ds, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
: THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord, Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


—— 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
L9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ro often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

Giese ceassedeaetene us ac 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
~ - | S eee Avg epee 18 bs 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .........+- 22 pe 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 2 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 * 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35  ,, 


5.—Eight Stops, two Kneo Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 “ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TIMMONS) cc cvericcccesive 38 re 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) ...0. Se POe TE Tee 40 a 
7.--Ten Stops, twd Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finigh) .....ncccccccvcceces 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 ‘a 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell............ 40 és 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 * 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 - 
9e.—LKight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 Se 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 4, 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ‘a 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

DRE BOWE oc ccc cvscoens 100 Pe 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........... sos et 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, OF, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J. B. CRAMER & COs 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Tiegulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
S WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Bight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Aetion. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grend Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


—_ _s- g Oe 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





ittle Maid of Arcade@ ......+0.. cess sececcceesseessees 
Guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
Phe Sailor's GrAVC.. se se eeeesscseeereseveees 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 
Ob | Della MIA sy cess cesescenseceeesecssesere senses eens 
Tondon: J. B. Craze & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~~ ee 
oooco 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Ie Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Unier the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........0..0. 0000 
oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ... 

My old love, “Remembrance” .... .. 


ee > 
ooooo 


London; J. B. Crasgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. Tn D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 

The Fairy answer 

Non amare !...cccscoes eeebare bd 00.00.50 c0eaneubee eoneee 4 0 
London : J. B. Caamner & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


—_—_— — 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. LiebDhart) ......ssseseereeee 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Crawzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





IE 60 50 seth ete ce uke thes ieed Ne eeseteeneeees 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G...... +000. 40 
Beas 8 0 50 Seco he 5000 005800 6s'0cd beh ve Scesd rete cd SS 
Spirit LOVE 2. vececovsccccvecccscccccccccccccccssocsce & O 
40 
4 0 
4 0 


ss 


BEES cc cosenccseee 

WO EEINEE ca ccan 0b on. by 06 50 eS Oolcddddeedde sede nl dec 
sesece oe ee Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamur & Co., Regent-street, W. 


Friends .... 


ALFRED PLUMPTON'’S NEW SONGS. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............+5 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .. o 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices 
once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........se00+. « 6€@ 


London: J. B, Cramen & Co , Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR'S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....ccccessscccccececccccvcccs 8 O 

nt TAR a ix os caine vines isch inch 'veativonacteh OE 

O list to the Song-bird .......ssssccccccseccecccscscves 

The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J, B. Crass & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &e. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .........0s+ 

Queen of Beauty, Song, (Tenor) ......sececeseceeees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezo-Soprano 
Re OO oi SE Nk ois Seite 0 ba bb ea bars cere tbant ie 
PUNE Gaia aig xs: ks sc sone RaTaTeaRaS 4 
Eventide, Trio, DOF. )in is. 00 00 06 deine Band nmensns 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


if A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
4 by JOHN RHODES. 


Load: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-strect, W. 


Composed 


Just Published. Price 53, ; by Post, 5a. 6d, 
\W4Ynanp WELL. ATale. By. A. M. W., 
Author of “ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &e., d&e, 


Leadon; J, y, Hayzs, L: 
ae. yall-place, Katon-square, 8. W,; and 4 
jHenrietta-street, Coven ea 











CRAMERS' | 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the ‘already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third ms Pianofortes . -. by ERARD. 
Fourth _e,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth ,» Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 


Sixth m Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxuan, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. | 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH ‘AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily acco-umodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B, CRAMER & CO., Regent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraats Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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8. d. 
GUINEVERE! (In C,D & E Flat.) (Sung by Malle. Titiens) MY DREAMS..... ateeener 0060600000 +-..JOHN Buiockiey, Jun 
Anrnur 8.Suuuivan 4 0 | FAR OUT AT SEA........cccccccccceuee Joun Brocktey, Joy. 
THE SAILOR'S GRAVE Anrnur 8. Sutuvan 4 0 | © RIVE : Oona, Pas. 
i SAILOR'S GR Do eeeedl oie ‘x: seitenig sich R . Su iR, RUN FAR, (‘‘ FORSAKEN ”) ...Joun Buocxey, Jun, 
OH! MA CHARMANTE (InC & DPFilat.) (French Song) — 8. a ii WEEP NO MORE .........ccece 5 hats a eee Auice Mary Suita 
ULLIVAN 
OH! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) .......... Arruur 8. Suntrivan 4 0 owt Sean or cake WIND! pak os cere “ie ca Beier se: pet ny 
MIZPAH! (In C and D)........ Opoarno Barrt 4 0 an deed oe ee “ ¥ Saute 
- — ) Core ee rere rsesereseseees I RI - THE FIRST SNOWFALL ‘ A M 
Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one fromanother.” fe RONE  E NES eee reeee OF CREME HE LICE Mary Surrn 
MURMURING STREAMLETS.............2.06: Ovoarvo Barret 4 0 THE LAST FOOTFALL ...........0.se0000 Auice Mary Ssira 
ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mame. Titiens) NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR.......... Auice Mary Sara 
Opoarpvo Barri 4 0 an ee. ag Sa - Real: E. Reyuorr 
FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and E Flat).............. Opoarpo Baurt 4 0 I'M A FORESTER FREE. (Sung wy Signor Foli) ..E. Reynorr 
PE ok saul bchsicn bn brhled bine ene Virainia Gasprien 4 0 A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)........ ovce As Sie 
THE CHOICE, (in E flatand G) .........0..006. VinoiniA GaBrieL 4 0 DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal cab W. H. Montcomery 
UPON da bo ca cu eees che cob ieeant coteuael Vinoinia GaBrieL 4 0 THE CURFEW...... sngahass ceccccccceeO. We SMITH 
BREED BOVEY caviccidevesecesedasedsceseees Vinoinia Gaprien 4 0 DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat) . absence vuneey E. L. Hine 
TORRE Fo iii cctn ck ase eet cables dideap Vinainia Gaprizn 4 0 EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Linnet 
THREE LILIBG. ......csvccevcscccccccrievceeecs Vircinia Gaprien 4 0 FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....C. Horx 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda- Py yne).... Virginia GaBrigeL 4 0 HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionen H. Bensoy 
MY WHITE ROSE (InG &B flat) ............000 Louisa Gray 4 0 SEE RUMEN PE OAIN sivcecccvccccsrececcccteses Tu. Maas 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.)..Lovursa Gray 4 0 THE SAILOR'S BRIDE 1... iccciccceccccccsesecccodics A. Raro 
THE VIRGAGE FETE ches cccscssises bccn cows Louisa Gray 4 0 I STROLLED ONE SUMMER EVENING. Written and Com- 
FORGOTTEN, (in E flat and G) ......... seecbivebed Louisa Gray 4 0 posed by ANNIE EDMONDS......0+0eeeeeseeeeeseeeeess weees 
UNDER THE OLIFFS. Ballad ........ceeeceeee: Louisa Gray 4 0 MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with portra of Mdme, 
OFT I WANDER, .....<.c00:. LOSERS OS, Lovisa Gray 4 0 CRE rr ne pihdeenaine te acne A. Lebeau 
BEE GU Wii cs cceccicctessasvscsccescsecvenee Louisa Gnay 4 0 PEACE, IT IS I! Sacred Song .............+..+.5. P. Kyicur 
THE NIGHT CLOSES O'ER HER, .........060000: Miss Pup 4 0 SHE SLEEPS! ....e. se eeee eens cece ee eeeeeeeeeees J. F. Smreson 
ns Re. 1k See ..».Miss Pure 4 0 YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. (Sung by Mr. Whitney) A Ranprccrr 
OME TU. Bee cnouns sca oe hens ee cnsecs ocedaaases Franz Ant 3 0 
I ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE DOLL, (in ee i Pe NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &. . 
THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ALerep Piumpron 4 0 BRUNETTA (Ballata) ........ Gedesaceceeesecccece oF. Rizzeru 
THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)...... Atrrep PLumpton 4 0 PE ie: nah bos sinvetes bs ceecaneseretesec Opoarpo Barri 
BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL................ Henry Smart 3 0 AL CHIARO DI LUNA (in F and G Rad) scccacer + Fazio Campana 
FOR BVER, AND FOR GEM ocscccccivcccceses Henny Smarr 8 0 DI 5 ok hbk tehadnsdalieesens Sintannssaen Fanro Campana 
THE REINDEER BELLS. SBSong........ cceecsos Henry Smarr 3 0 IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) ...... nn0eseeanewie ..AtFonso Renpano 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY .....cccccccccccccsecccces Henry Smart 38 0 AMOR PER GIOCO ............ coneheiinsakeanan G. Muratori 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo. Soprano MANCAR DI FEDE...........0sceeee ereeskeesad G. Munatont 
and Tenor) ..s.cccccccccccsccccecescccccceses Henry Smart 8 0 TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song)............ J. BLumentuan 
EVENTIDE. (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor) ....Henry Smart 4 0 IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto)..........eceeeeeess A.roxso Rexpaxo 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING...........000.- Mrs. Harvey 3 0 FOROSETTA “VISPA- SON GENTILE ” (in G and B flat) 
SONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS ..... ecccecccces Mrs. Harvey 3 0 (Sung by Mdme. Patti) .....e.sseeeececeeeceees Luiat ArpitI 
REATORG . 6b iN be ie Sedbe deewieeds Gieses dvdeesied Mrs. Harvey 38 0 QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sang by Mdme. Nilsson) ..Luier Arprt1 
I'M FAITHFUL TO THEE 2. ceeececeeeeeeeenee Mrs. Harvey 3 0 LA POVERA .....-ccccccccccccecs basivdsavee’ ..Luier Arpiti 
THE CALIPH'S 0 REPEAL LEI E T. Hatrtxry 4 0 MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO. edivoc’ scene cc csauee Ree 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Lerort 3 0 LE CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song) ............ Luie1 Arpiti 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) .........eeeeeeeee F. Bercer 3 0 LA FARFALLA, “ LE PAPILLON.” Canzone (Sung by Malle. 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR..............F. Brrczr 8 0 Marie Marimon). French and Italian words ...... ..A. Maton 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR ..........000- W. F. Taynorn 3 0 LA MIA BUONA ANNETTA, “ MA MIE ANNETTE” (Sung by 
DAMAGE BOGER ......5:cvecssseccese By Lf W. F. Tayton 8 0 Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words ...... A. Lypgav 
O LIST TO THE SONG-BIRD.............00. ..W. F. Tavzorn 8 0 VALSE LEGERE. (French Words) ...+++++++seeeeseees A Mey. 
THE DOV E AND THE M AIDEN . . rom the * Bridge of Sighs. ” LE JOUR DE FETE eoeccccccces eovccce ecocceccces Louisa Gray 
Orrennacnh 4 0 CHIO NON T’AMI........+0- ° coccccccccccccede ROME 
THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrexpacnh 3 0 L’EBREZZA. Valse. (Dedicated to Malle. a” A. Roum 
GODINETTE’S LESSON ...... aw eeeess ditto........OrFenBAcH 8 0 AL LIDO .eccecencccneeseceevees eecceeeees ..F. Bonowpt 
IN THE SOUTH, “C'EST L’ESPAGNE,” ditto. French and , | re Meee Ssieseesusss Le aseewd . Bonoupi 
English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebelli-Bettini.) ..Orrenbacnh 3 0 VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA............00..+e004-F. Bonoupt 
I SAID TO MY LOVE .....ceescceveees .+-+-Gtovannt Sconcra 4 0 Te PEMA. .c0cc cedececnaearedes (pecnceess hase amen F. Bonoupr 
THE LAST LOOK ....cccceseees eceespen ....P. D. Guerertmo 4 0 SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........ ..G, Sanprrnt 
JULIET. Valse ......seeeee eeccceee seeeseeeeel. D. Guetretmo 4 0 GIULETTA. Valse ....ccccccsscccescccsesevebs D. GUGLIELMO 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED .......... grees BLUMENTHAL. 8 0 NOTTE E GIORNO LN ROE I P. D. GueniELMo 
MY QUEEN. (InDandE).............. 6US3 ber0% J.Buumentwan 4 0 IL MESSAGGERO .......cceee. ececeseseseseks D. GUGLIELMO 
ELISE cocosssseecrevevcevecceccssses ....J0HN Buocxtry, Jun. 4 0 L'ANGE ET L'ENFANT (French Song)........Anice Mary Suita 
THE SONGS OF WALES. Enirep sy JOHN THOMAS. 
; (IN MONTHLY PARTS.) 
ete se Parts 1, 2, and 8, Now Ready’ - - + «+ ONE SHILLING EACH. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON : 


201, REGENT STREET, 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LILILE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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